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PART I 


QUEEN VICTORIA AND THE 
PRINCE CONSORT 

1836 

T N June of 1 83 6, a precise young German prince stepped 
JL upon a river boat which carried him from the heart of 
Europe towards the sea. The orderliness of his mind and 
the scrupulousness of his character were revealed in the 
energy with which he walked up and down, looking out 
to the changing scenes of the Rhine. In those days, there 
were not so many stinking chimneys and squat manufac- 
tories to mar the undulating banks of the river. As the 
Prince leaned against the rail of the boat, he could look 
upon a succession of placid vistas, each one dominated by 
the gaunt turrets of a castle rising from thick trees, much 
as his own little castle rose from the edge of the Thur- 
ingian forest. The dreams which he had spun at Rosenau 
were over. The heavy Coburg farm women, in their blue 
blouses, were still working monotonously in his father’s 
fields. The swallows still came from the north, to fly over 
the fortress in which Luther had mumbled his prayers. 
The roses among which Napoleon had walked — ^the 
beauty and the contentment and the sweet freedom from 
ambition — all these were now ended. If Prince Albert 
dreamed and sighed at all, as he watched the turrets and 
walls of the castles of the Rhine, he did not indulge him- 
self for very long. He braced his shoulders and he took 
his grammar book out of his pocket. He had been told 
that the English favoured their own tongue and that it 
would be neither fashionable nor wise to speak German 
to the strangers among whom he was to make his home. 
He sought out a passenger with whom he could exchange 
his English. All that Baron Stockmar had told him was 
to be remembered. Life was to be made up of ethics and 
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morality, learning and duty, with enough piety to add the 
last burden of dullness to his days. But these virtues 
were strong in him; so strong that they were to change 
the character of a family and submerge most of the alarm- 
ing traits of the Hanoverians for ever. 

The Princess who waited for him in England was of a 
diiferent pattern. She liked dancing until the first streaks 
of daylight crept over the gardens, and even her mother’s 
stern discipline had not quelled her love of fun. The 
sprigs of holly which had been pinned beneath her chin, 
to prick her and check her spontaneity, had been of no 
avail. Princess Victoria was as devoted to pleasure as 
any of her wicked uncles. It was only because she was 
to fall in love, blindly and constantly, that she was to 
change and accept the laws of her husband’s frightening 
conscience. 

When Prince Albert arrived at Kensington Palace, his 
looks and his music and his little jokes captivated his 
cousin from the first day. She thought him “very 
amiable, very kind and good, and extremely merry.” 
They danced together and they walked together, and 
sometimes they sat upon a sofa, to turn over the pages of 
books of drawings. They played upon a pianoforte, and 
as Princess Victoria looked up from the keyboard, she 
noticed that Albert was “extremely handsome.” Her 
happiness and her decision came quickly. She turned to 
ecstasy when she wrote to her uncle in Belgium. She 
was “delighted,” she said. “I have only now to beg you, 
my dearest Uncle, to take care of the health of one now so 
dear to me, and to take him under your special protec- 
tion.” 

Princess Victoria “cried bitterly, very bitterly,” when 
Albert left her once more, with his laws of duty fulfilled, 
but his heart untouched. He thought his eager cousin to 
be no more than “very amiable,” and he contemplated 
the plan for his marriage with the same cold obedience as 
he had studied his philosophy and his botany, his geology 
and his Euclid. 
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1837-1839 

In June of 1837, Victoria became Queen of England, 
At last she was free! The schooling, the scoldings, and 
the correcting holly prickles were all over and, in the first 
realization of her independence, the young Queen turned 
against every restraint under wMch she had suffered. She 
gently brushed her mother aside, and in her joy over her 
freedom, she suspected every attempt to bind her by 
fresh ties. Perhaps marriage would be a mistake! The 
young, romantic affection of a few years before assumed 
fearful possibilities for her now. She knew that she was 
safe with her “dearly beloved, angelic Lehzen,” her 
“excellent Lord Melbourne” and the Duke of Welling- 
ton, who was “very dear and nice” to her. They gave 
her the strength and encouragement which she wished. 
She did not need Albert now, it seemed. The scene at the 
pianoforte was forgotten; the admiration and the tears. 
“I may not have the feeling for him which is requisite to 
ensure happiness,” she wrote. “I may like him as a 
friend, and as a cousin^ and as a brother ^ but not more\ and 
should this be the case (which is unlikely) I am very 
anxious that it should be understood that I am not guilty 
of any breach of promise, for 1 never gave any^ 

It is no wonder that when Prince Albert came to Eng- 
land again, he travelled in gloom. His pride was tan- 
talised and he clung more and more to the simple life of 
Coburg, and to his friends. Even the merit of amiability, 
which he had admitted in Victoria, faded for him when 
he learned that she had a ^^great repugnance to change.” 
He prepared for his journey reluctantly, embracing every 
little sentimental tie with his brother, hoarding his letters 
and sighing over the emptiness of his future. 

The next scene was at Windsor, in the golden autumn, 
when the leaves of the chestnuts blew down the slope 
towards Queen Adelaide’s cottage and the scarlet leaves 
of the Virginia creeper fell from the Round Tower, 
revealing the bare face of dull grey stone. The tension 
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of this fresh meeting was eased by one small, human 
accident. Albert’s clothes had been delayed on the way 
so that he could not dine with the Queen and her Court. 
He might have been still deeper in melancholy as he ate 
his lonely meal, imagining that the Queen might be with 
Lord Melbourne in the dining-room, planning his fate with 
as much technique as they might have talked over the 
framing of a parliamentary bill. When he joined her after 
dinner, there was a little relief from the courtly strain. 
Victoria watched him as he walked about the room 
and, an hour afterwards, she revealed all that she felt 
upon seeing him, in her diary. “It was with some emotion 
that I beheld Albert, who is beautiful,” she wrote. 
Her Minister was also staying at Windsor, to whisper 
his tactful encouragements. Lord Melbourne leaned 
over her once, as Prince Albert was standing near by, 
and he said that he was struck by the Prince’s likeness 
to her. 

In the days that followed, they rode through the glades 
of Windsor forest and they played together upon the 
pianoforte, after dinner. Victoria was in love once 
more, but when she was alone in her room, she wrestled 
with her heart, in favour of her independence. It was 
not until October 14th that her heart won the contest. 
A little before luncheon she was in her sitting-room. 
She sent an old Coburg servant to bring Prince Albert 
to her. He had been out, riding, and his cheeks were 
flushed by the sharp autumn air. He closed the door 
behind him and they were alone. Now her purpose was 
clear and she was no longer afraid of her heart. But she 
trembled as she said that he must be aware of why she 
had sent for him. It would make her “very happy,” 
she said, if he would consent to what she wished. 

We are able to turn to the Queen’s Journal for the 
only record of the strange scene. It was when she was 
alone once more that she wrote of his goodness. He had 
not hesitated: he had received her offer with “the greatest 
demonstration of kindness and affection.” 




The Coronation of Queen Victoria; From the Painting by Sir George Hayter 
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Prince Albert made no record of his own emotions; 
they had not changed from the first and they were not 
to change during the twenty-two years of life before him. 
He told her that when he went to her, he was resolved 
to declare that he was “tired of the delay and would 
withdraw entirely from the affair,” if she did not come 
to a decision. His only comment upon the betrothal was, 
“Victoria is so good and kind to me that I am at a loss 
to believe that such affection should be shown to me.” 
He remained calm and aloof and his heart was untouched, 
but there were no restraints upon the Queen’s happiness. 
“He is perfection in every way, in beauty, in everything,” 
she wrote to her uncle in Belgium. She had even told 
Albert that she was “quite unworthy of him.” Her 
delight poured itself out in countless letters. Every 
Prince of Europe was to be told and Ministers were to 
be made aware of her happiness. “These last few days 
have passed like a dream to me,” she wrote, “I do feel 
ve^y very happy ... I do so adore Albert ... 1 cannot 
bear to part from him.” 

Prince Albert did not share her delight. He returned 
to Coburg, after writing to his stepmother, “My future 
position will have its dark sides and the sky will not 
always be blue and unclouded.” “My future lot is high 
and brilliant, but also plentifully strewn with thorns.” 
And then, with odd determination, “I shall never 
cease to be a true German, a true Coburg and Gotha 
man.” 

There were many signs of his apathy. He wrote to 
his aunt of his “dread of being unequal” to the position 
and of his “multitude of emotions.” He allowed ten 
days to pass without writing to the Queen, a neglect 
which made her “quite miserable.” He must have been 
bewildered by the strange division of her emotions. 
She would turn from her womanly delight to cold and 
autocratic commands. When he gently suggested the 
pleasures of a country life at Windsor, she answered, 
“I am the sovereign” and added that the business of 
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being Queen could “stop and wait for nothing.” “Dear 
Albert,” she wrote, “you have not at all understood the 
matter ... it is quite impossible for me to be absent 
from London.” She added, a little unkindly, “This is 
also my own wish, in every way.” 

During the ten days of his silence Prince Albert was 
attending the funeral of his own youth, among the 
peasants and among those whom he loved in Coburg 
and Gotha. He fought against every habit and sentiment 
which he held dear, and his sense of duty shook itself 
free of emotion. At last he sat down and wrote to Queen 
Victoria. “How often my thoughts are with you! The 
hours I was privileged to pass with you in your dear 
little room are the radiant points of my life and I cannot 
even yet clearly picture to myself that I am to be in- 
deed so happy as to be always near you, always your 
protector.” His letters were kind and affectionate, but 
he did not tell Victoria that he loved her. 


1840-1845 

Queen Victoria and Prince Albert were married in 
London on February loth, 1840. Two letters were 
written within Buckingham Palace on that wet, hurried 
morning. One was from the Queen to Prince Albert, 
folded in billet form and sent to him after breakfast. 
She wrote, “Send one word when you, my most dear 
beloved bridegroom, will be ready.” She signed the 
note, “Thy ever-faithful Victoria R.” 

The other letter was from Prince Albert to his grand- 
mother, in Gotha. “In less than three hours, 1 shall 
stand before the altar with my dear bride! In these 
solemn moments I must once more ask your blessing, 
which I am well assured I shall receive, and which will 
be my safeguard and my future joy! I must end.” He 
added, in a wave of anxiety, “God help me.” 

Late in the afternoon of the same day, when the tumult 
was over. Queen Victoria and Prince Albert stepped into 
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an old travelling coach, at the door of Buckingham 
Palace. She wore a white satin pelisse trimmed with 
swansdown, with a white satin bonnet and feathers. Her 
husband wore what was described as “a plain dark 
travelling dress.” 

The coach rolled out into the open country and when 
darkness was falling, so that the houses of Windsor 
“glowed with crowns, stars, and all the brilliant devices 
which gas and oil could supply,” the pair drove up the 
hill to the Castle gates. Even in this hour. Queen 
Victoria did not escape from her graphomania and she 
opened her diary to write, “I and Albert, alone.” 

Next morning, she turned to her diary once more. 
Nor did she forget to share her joy with her Uncle 
Leopold. She wrote to him, after she had walked on 
the terrace with Prince Albert, “He is an angel, and his 
kindness and affection for me is really touching. To 
look in those dear eyes, and that dear sunny face, is 
enough to make me adore him. I was a good deal 
tired last night, but am quite well again to-day, and 
happy.” 

Still Albert was silent. His letters gave no hint of his 
inner feelings. But the Duchess of Bedford observed 
that she thought him to be “not a bit” in love. The 
honeymoon at Windsor did not last very long. Indeed, 
the gay gossip of the day, Greville, said that the Queen’s 
friends were “shocked and hurt” because she did not 
stay in that retirement “which modesty and native 
delicacy generally prescribe.” 

But Queen Victoria had not confused the issues of her 
heart and her crown, and when she returned to London 
with her husband, she began the strange campaign of 
intimidation which increased Albert’s bitterness. Before 
the marriage, she had written, “I have always had my 
own way. . . . Suppose he should endeavour to thwart 
me and oppose me in what I like, what a dreadful thing 
it would be!” 

After marriage also, this battle between her love and 
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her royal aloofness went on. “What is in my power to 
make him happy, I will do,” she boasted, but the boast 
was empty. Albert was not allowed to sit in the room 
when the Ministers called, politics and state affairs were 
avoided at the table: and he had to watch his wife leading 
a second and intensely interesting life in which he had 
no part. “I am only the husband and not the master in 
the house,” he complained to a friend in Germany. The 
Queen’s fear persisted. She was alarmed at the thought 
of sharing her power. Also, she had never dared, as she 
admitted, “to be unguarded in conversing with anybody” 
since she became Queen. It was not easy for her to 
believe that a wise, unprejudiced and trustworthy friend 
was beside her, in the guise of a husband. But the 
barriers were broken down, in time, and the fears de- 
parted. The power that dispelled her darkness was her 
great love which slowly allowed her to see not only the 
beauty of her husband’s smile but also the merits of his 
judgment and the qualities of his mind. The Queen 
climbed down from the heights of independence and she 
learned to listen to the quiet, sad voice which was to 
guide her. Towards the end of the next year, some of 
her relatives came to stay with her, from Germany, and 
they agreed, after they went home again, that she had 
changed, “much to her advantage.” 

Impetuousness died and humility came. She did not 
mind now, when a little of the limelight was shed on her 
husband and she was pleased in June, after he had be- 
haved so valiantly when a miscreant shot at her, because 
the people at the opera called for him separately and 
cheered. She gave public proof of the change in her 
will in August, when the Regency Bill was passed. At 
last Prince Albert was able to write to his brother, “In 
case of Victoria’s death and her successor being under 
eighteen years of age, I am to be Regent — a/o»e — Regent, 
without a Council. You will understand the importance 
of this matter and that it gives my position here in the 
country a fresh significance.” Greville stirred in his bed 
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of nettles and wrote, “There is something like sunshine 
in the Palace just now.” And, for the first time. Prince 
Albert wrote gently of his new life. His letter was to his 
brother, who was also playing with the thought of 
marriage. Albert said, “I wish you could be here and 
see in us, a couple joined in love and unanimity. Now 
Victoria is also ready to give up something for my sake, 
I everything for her sake. Become as happy as we are, 
more I cannot wish for you. Don’t think I lead a sub- 
missive life; on the contrary, here, where the position 
of the man is as it is, I have formed a prize life for 
myself.” 

Thus their understanding grew. Their nursery was 
always full and its problems kept them busy. They 
pored over plans for building, they planted new trees at 
Windsor and they re-arranged the rooms. They engaged 
artists to ornament their pavilions and they made little 
jokes against the politicians. Palmerston was obviously 
translated into Pilgerstein^ and, over the dinner-table, 
they manufactured puns. (They had been brought back 
into fashion when the Duke of Cumberland went to 
sleep at dinner and said, when he was startled into wake- 
fulness, “Ah, you will call me the Duke of Slumberland 
now.”) There was so much to laugh over, for Victoria 
always said that she disliked a “Sunday face.” They made 
their etchings in the evening, they played cards together 
and, unharassed by discontent, they lived sublimely, 
needing nothing from the world outside. When Uncle 
Leopold came to see them, he sat back, rather senten- 
tiously, and said, “It is astonishing with how little 
morality the world is governed.” The Queen and Prince 
Albert were silent. They had discovered another law 
for the government of their lives, and Albert was sincere 
when he wrote to his brother of the “chains of matri- 
mony.” “The heavier and tighter they are, the better 
for you,” he said. “A married couple must be chained 
to one another, be inseparable, and they must live for 
one another.” 
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No interest shared by the Queen and Prince Albert 
gave them greater pleasure than the building of Balmoral; 
their second home of escape from the smoke and business 
of London. In September of 1855, the wonderful new 
castle was almost complete. In the hours of escape from 
work. Prince Albert had designed the turrets, the door- 
ways, the furniture and the upholstery. A few phrases 
from a letter written by one of the ladies-in-waiting give 
us a picture of this busy time when “Every trade con- 
nected with housebuilding and furnishing was carrying 
on its own particular business within those four walls.” 
The general woodwork was “light coloured, maple and 
birch chiefly, with locks and hinges, etc., silvered. . . . 
Highlanders, beautifully designed figures, holding the 
light, and table ornaments in the same style, and loads of 
curiously devised and tasteful, as well as elaborately 
executed articles; the only want is a certain absence of 
harmony. ...” 

The memorial to Victorian taste was complete. The 
carpets were of Royal Stuart Tartan and green Hunting 
Stuart, the curtains, the former lined with red, the same 
dress Stuart and a few chintz with a thistle pattern; the 
chairs and sofas in the drawing-room were “dress Stuart 
poplin.” 

Balmoral was the background for many scenes of 
romance and celebration during the Queen’s reign. In 
the main, the life beside the Dee was simple and one 
likes to recall the Queen walking from cottage to cottage, 
carrying a big roll of Scottish linsey, from which she cut 
lengths from which the women made their winter 
petticoats, or of the little Court picnicking on the moors, 
with not even a Minister to remind them that Whitehall 
existed. Ten years after the Highland castle was built, 
in the summer of 1 8 5 5 , a wood pile was built out on the 
moors, waiting for the fall of Sebastopol. It had waited 
for a year and when the great news of the victory came. 
Prince Albert forgot his precise manner and his tiredness 
and he joined the ghillies in dancing a “veritable witch’s 
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dance, supported by whisky.” The Queen had watched 
him from her window, outlined against the flames. It 
was in the same year that the Deeside staged a betrothal 
which was to have strange after effects upon the history 
of Europe. Princess Victoria and Prince Frederick 
William of Prussia, who were to be mother and father of 
the Kaiser, became engaged at Balmoral in the summer. 
They had met once, when the Great Exhibition was 
opened in 1851. Princess Victoria had been no more 
than a child then. Even now, as she was being courted 
by the tall, gallant Prussian, she was only sixteen, shy, 
and, her mother pointed out, ‘‘not yet even confirmed.” 
Prince Frederick joined the party in their rides and walks 
and after he had been at Balmoral for a few days, he 
begged permission to court the young Princess. One 
afternoon, when they were riding up a slope not so very 
far from Balmoral, the two young people paused and the 
Prince leaned over and picked her a sprig of white heather. 
He placed it in her hand and, as they rode home, he told 
her that he loved her. 

The pretty little scene began a grand and terrible 
chapter of history. More than any of the other children. 
Princess Victoria understood her father. She too was 
methodical and exacting, and they had worked together 
and they had loved each other. Yet he was willing to 
sacrifice her, in his hope that a marriage would draw 
Prussia and Britain together, in friendship and under- 
standing. “I am not of a demonstrative nature,” he 
wrote to her, after her splendid wedding was over. “My 
heart was very full when yesterday you leaned your 
forehead on my breast to give vent to your tears. . . .” 

One of the happiest proofs of Queen Victoria’s con- 
tentment was in her relationship with her mother, who 
lived, for the greater part of the year, at Frogmore 
House, in the Windsor Home Park. The Castle was vast 
and grand, but Frogmore was built upon modest lines. 
Its colonnade looked out upon a small lake, upon banks 
of dafibdils and fearless water-fowl, peering from among 
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the bullrushes. In the winter time, when the scene was 
white and still, Albert would skate there, while the 
Queen and her mother walked upon the island, watching 
the slim, graceful figure gliding so picturesquely before 
them, the snowflakes shaken from the trees caught in his 
hair. The Duchess was no longer distressed and anxious. 
There was no Georgian ogre in the castle, against whom 
she must plot to maintain her daughter’s rights. Most 
important of all, the harshness with her daughter had 
passed and there were no misunderstandings now, to 
mar the even tenor of their affection. 

Lady Augusta Bruce was among the ladies who lived 
with the Duchess at Frogmore, and she wrote many 
letters describing the scenes of her life. “Do you smell 
the roses and the honeysuckle in my glass ... do you 
see the swans on the lake and the birds hopping about on 
the short grass under the big oak trees?” 

Sometimes the Queen would come down from the 
Castle, quite alone, “Her kindness, her anxiety, her 
tenderness, are too dear,” wrote Lady Augusta, who had 
watched the changes which love had brought to the 
Queen’s character. But it was Prince Albert who cap- 
tured the hearts of this little, lesser Court, tucked away 
among the trees. He was shy — but they loved his “good 
sense and feeling^^ “The blessing he is to the Queen and 
country,” wrote Lady Augusta, who was never wild or 
unbalanced in her enthusiasm. She commented on “the 
good” which he did, his “kindness, his well-conditioned 
mind and tastes, and his anxious desire to do what is 
right and encourage and develop in others all that is 
good.” 

Prince Albert was fond of his aunt: he was bound to 
her through their common love for the valley in Ger- 
many, whence they both came to England. They would 
walk through the Windsor park together, pausing by the 
hollow in which Falstaff slept, or walking along the river 
bank towards Dachet, recalling people and stories of 
Coburg and its forest. 



21 On the Pond at Fro^morc 
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The Duchess had gathered a company of ladies about 
her, one of them German, the others English. The life 
of this little Court seemed to be barely in touch with the 
world. They wrote fragrant letters and they learned to 
play new songs upon the pianoforte. Sometimes there 
was a fashionable duet, just arrived from Paris. They sat 
in the Flower Room, with the sun streaming in upon 
them, exchanging gentle gossip or watching the children 
playing upon the lawn. The ageing Duchess delighted 
in curiosities, as she called them, and a parcel from France 
always enthralled her. She played with her grand- 
children; she watched them feeding the chickens or 
gathering gooseberries, and, sometimes, refreshing the 
vanities of her youth, she would ask questions about the 
fashions in France, wishing to know “if the people were 
wearing great magnificence of gowns,” if they were 
wearing “ribbons or feathers” and she would order “a 
nice honbonnikre for her to carry her peppermint drops 
in,” made of tortoiseshell, from “one of the smart 
bonbon-makers in Paris.” 

For both the Queen and Prince Albert, the Duchess’s 
Court was always a quiet release from their busy life, 
whether at Windsor or Balmoral. The beautiful nine- 
teenth-century gothic castle in Scotland was now com- 
plete: its turrets rose in great elegance beside the Dee. 
The Duchess was given Abergeldie House, near by, 
and there she transferred her Court, every summer. The 
greatest occasion during this interlude away from the 
busy south was her birthday. She would be awakened, 
on the sunny day in August, by the National Anthem 
being played beneath her bedroom window. The whole 
household would gather upon the lawn, looking up at 
her window. There would be flowers in their button- 
holes, music in their hands and feathers in their caps. 
It was “very pretty” with all the maids carrying bouquets, 
“all so neat and tidy.” Then the ladies and gentlemen 
would assemble in the dining-room to wait for the 
Duchess to come in, dressed in white. An ode would 
3 
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be read to her, and then the party would move to the 
drawing-room. The round table would be decorated 
with lovely wreaths and presents: bronze table ornaments 
and miniatures, embroidered stools, a hand-worked 
chair, to be discovered beneath a cover of silver paper, 
and a pen-tray, supported by “two most funny looking 
bears, on their hind legs.” 

Later on the birthday morning, the Queen would walk 
from Balmoral. In the evening, the Duchess usually 
dined with her daughter, or the Queen would drive over, 
with Prince Albert, to dine at Abergeldie. After dinner, 
they would sit upon a sofa, armed with a Gaelic diction- 
ary, pursuing their desire for improvement. There would 
be puns and jokes, and the Duchess would laugh and say 
that her ladies were very “notty.” She would play for 
them, and sing, or she would sit at the table over her 
whist, until her ladies would look at her nodding head 
and see that she was almost asleep. 

It was such peace as this that came out of Prince 
Albert’s influence. It calmed all who came near him. 
The story of the Queen and her husband took on a 
happier light and, through the political muddles and in- 
ternational conflicts which unsettled the country, their 
afiection sustained them. They had found the secret 
which cannot be defined and it embraced their religion, 
their minds, their family and their laughter. How 
pleasantly their relationship emerges from the story of 
the proposed addition to the Liturgy, before one of the 
Queen’s babies was born. Somebody asked the Prince 
if, in view of her state, a phrase might be introduced 
into the prayer. “No, no; you have one already in the 
Litany,” he answered. “ ‘All women labouring with 
child.’ You pray already five times for the Queen.” 

The courtier beside him said: “Can we pray. Sir, too 
much for Her Majesty?” 

Prince Albert answered: “Not too heartily, but too 
often.” 




22 Frogmore House, Windsor. 23 The Duchess of Kent in old age 
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1S45 

Five years passed before Prince Albert took his bride 
to see the castles of Thuringia, in which he had spent his 
childhood. He had been to his home in March of 1844 
and his letters to his wife had stimulated her wish to see 
his birthplace. It had been their first separation and he 
had written tenderly to her. “Fortify yourself with the 
thought of my speedy return. God’s blessing rest upon 
you and the dear children. ... I enclose an auricula 
and a pansy which I gathered at Reinhardtsbrun. ... I 
have got toys for the children, and porcelain views for 
you .... how glad I should be to have my little wife 
beside me, that I might share my pleasure with her.” 

In August of 1845, the Queen and Prince Albert went 
to Coburg together. For the first time, they were to be 
quiet and the red despatch boxes of Whitehall and the 
trickery of Palmerston were all to be forgotten. “If 
strangers wish to come, don’t encourage them to remain,” 
Prince Albert wrote to his brother, before they left 
England. “We are by no means expecting grand festi- 
vals. . . . Victoria likes to dance, especially at small 
thh dans ants. You might arrange some. ... I must 
mention that on Sundays we would not go to a ball or 
to the theatre, but there is no reason why we should not 
be happily assembled.” 

They began their journey, which was indeed their 
honeymoon. Its success was assured when they came 
to Cologne where the streets were sprinkled with eau de 
Cologne y so that her journey through the city should be 
fragrant. Queen Victoria was able to share Prince 
Alb^ert’s youth with him. The scenes dwindled from the 
richness to which she was accustomed. They stood in 
the room at Bonn in which he had slept when he was a 
student, and as they came to the frontier of the little 
Duchy which his brother now ruled, with no more than 
one hundred thousand people paying him allegiance, the 
Queen said that she “began to feel greatly moved.” The 
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sun shone and showers of blossoms fell on them. The 
Biirgermeister was “quite overcome” when he stepped 
out in front of the townspeople to welcome her. It 
seemed to be the most splendid day in the history of 
Coburg. 

The people of the town understood the Queen’s wish 
to be quiet and she was allowed to escape to Rosenau 
Castle, the little sham gothic house which was saturated 
with memories for Albert. “My Albert’s birthplace, the 
place he most loved,” Queen Victoria wrote in her diary. 
He was “so, so happy to be there” with her. It was “like 
a beautiful dream.” 

The fortunate accident was that their holiday included 
Prince Albert’s birthday. Twenty-six years before, the 
old Duchess had written, after sitting beside her daughter- 
in-law’s bed, “At six, the little one gave his first cry 
in this world.” There was so much for Albert to recall 
and so much for him to tell the Queen. On the after- 
noon of his birthday, they walked alone by the streams 
and through the forest. “The great farm waggons 
lumbered up the hill, their drivers wiping the sweat 
from their foreheads. The blackbirds flew down among 
the rich corn. The pine trees sheltered Victoria and 
Albert as they walked. They came to a pool which 
Albert had known as a child. He made a drinking cup 
for Victoria, with his hands, because the water was so 
cool.” 

A peasant woman came along the path, and when she 
saw them, she said GuUn Abend. The Queen answered 
her and gave her some money. “She shook my hand 
for it,” wrote Victoria. “I don’t think she the least knew 
who I was.” 

1851 

The noblest day of Prince Albert’s life came in May 
of 1851, when the Great Exhibition was opened in the 
Crystal Palace, in Hyde Park. The year 1 849 had strained 
the temper of Europe beyond endurance .... he had 
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been tired of the long wrangle and, in despair, he swept 
the truculent German newspapers aside. “I don’t like 
to write to Germany any more,” he complained. His 
great vision came; it was the moment to show the world 
that it was by exalting industry and the domestic virtues 
that humanity would advance. He wished to show 
them that their emancipation would come through 
the plough and the lathe and not through the sword. 
Through the summer and winter of 1850, he planned his 
greatest enterprise. Paxton sketched his fabulous glass 
palace upon a sheet of paper, and from this hurried 
drawing, the scheme grew; the manufacturers were re- 
conciled and then cajoled into enthusiasm. When the 
new year opened, the glittering palace was already rising 
above the calm green spaces of Hyde Park. It was one 
thousand feet long, and the transept rose one hundred 
feet towards the sky, 

A blazing arch of lucid glass 
Leaps like a fountain from the grass 
To meet the sun. 

The “complete and beautiful triumph” was opened in 
May of 1851. Prince Albert led the Queen into the 
Crystal Palace, past the iron gates, the palms, the statues, 
and the beautiful crystal fountain. They held the hands 
of their two elder children. There is something pathetic 
about the prints of the occasion: the little Queen and her 
adored Prince beside her, the two children, passing into 
the vast palace, the lines of trumpeters, the groups of 
smart persons who had watched the career of the young 
German prince with contemptuous disfavour. It was 
Albert’s day and Albert’s exMbition. While statesmen 
had wrestled and while the mob had woven a dream of 
freedom, he had worked in grave silence, and this was 
the fruit of his labour. 

The little group moved forward. The Queen was in 
ecstasy. “God bless my dearest Albert. God bless my 
dearest country,” she wrote. 

4 
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Six million people were to stare in astonishment at the 
wonder he had made. Day after day, the Queen and 
Prince Albert went to the Exhibition. There were eleven 
miles of tables and displays to be seen. The Rajah of 
Travancore had sent an ivory throne; there were bed- 
steads in zebra wood, with figures in panels, and curtains, 
looped again and again. There was a riot of terra-cotta 
and majolica, lacquer work from Lahore, jewelled 
weapons from Madrid, Swiss cabinets with orgies of 
carving upon them, vases from Stoke-on-Trent, church 
plate from Coventry, produce and pretty devices from 
the Colonies. And there was a “submarine boat .... 
the shape of a broad-backed carp.’' The Queen was 
“bewildered from the myriads of beautiful and won- 
derful things. . . 

“Albert’s name is immortalised,” she wrote. Alabaster 
goddesses rose from marble shells in which water bubbled 
in many colours. An American organ, crowned by a 
colossal eagle, spilled music upon the heads of the 
people; the great elm tree within the palace moved gently 
in the cool, fresh wind which came from the park. 
There were thousands of objects of beauty, fire-screens, 
grates and fenders, ornamented and lavish, stands for 
palms, bowls of mother o’ pearl, set in ormolu, clocks 
set in triangles of metal design, cupids rising from 
leaves, birds trembling upon twigs, stiff and brassy, 
chandeliers of crystal, carpets and cushions worked with 
minute patterns and sentimental colours. 

Prince Albert had awakened voices more amazing 
than the ancestral voices prophesying war. British in- 
dustry was flourishing; Victorian decoration was born. 
The wives of the countryside would put all their ugly 
old English furniture up into the garrets. There were 
to be beds with Indian fretwork panels in the great houses 
of England, tables were to be gay with stiff and jolly 
imitation flowers, walls were to be lively with floral 
sprays and birds. But, most important of all, the world 
was coming to London to see an exhibition of products 
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of peaceful occupation and enlightened husbandry. 
Here was Albert’s lesson to the world — that swords 
should be beaten into ploughshares. “All is owing to 
Albert — ^All to him,” wrote the Queen in her Journal. 
And it was true. 


1858 

The busy years rolled on. The Princes and Princesses 
of the nursery grew up and took their places in the world. 
The Princess Royal was in Berlin, expounding her 
Liberal ideas, and the Prince of Wales had paused, in 
his turbulent adolescence, to be confirmed at Windsor. 
He had acquitted himself “extremely well.” 

But Prince Albert had grown old in serving his wife 
and children. Next time he went to Coburg, he walked 
slowly, although he was only thirty-nine years old. 
Work had always sat heavily on him and the twenty 
years of government had exhausted him entirely. Once 
more he walked in the gardens of Rosenau, but “the 
hand that picked pansies .... placing them tenderly in 
a box for Victoria, was fat and middle-aged and the eyes 
which looked through the tunnel of trees, to the rosy 
fortress on the hill, were tired. He was menaced by 
papers and memoranda. There had been no rest. Nor 
did Coburg make him happy any more, for depression 
had conquered him. “I have become an utter stranger 
here,” he wrote, and he hurried back to England. But 
the complaints of tiredness did not pass. Early in i860, 
he said that he was “tired to death with work, vexation 
and worry.” When he saw the donkey working the old 
treadmill, at Carisbrooke, he drew the dismal com- 
parison. The donkey was, he said, his “true counter- 
part.” “He, too, would rather munch thistles in the 
Castle Moat . . . small are the thanks he gets for his 
labour.” The flame was exhausted. “I do not cling to 
life,” he said one day to the Queen. “You do; but 1 set 
no store by it. If I knew that those I love were well 
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cared for, I should be quite ready to die to-morrow. 
... If I had a severe illness, I should give up at once. 
I should not struggle for life.” 

On November 22nd, Prince Albert drove over to 
Sandhurst to see the buildings of the new Staff College. 
The day was cold and dark and the rain fell incessantly. 
He returned to Windsor, ill and tired. On the following 
Sunday the weather cleared again and, with the Queen, 
he walked down to Frogmore. The house was still and 
deserted and the dome of the new mausoleum rose like 
a fabulous bubble above the trees. When they arrived 
back in the castle, Albert wrote in his diary: “Am full 
of rheumatic pains, and feel thoroughly unwell. Have 
scarcely closed my eyes at night for the last fortnight.” 

Monday saw him travelling through the cold and 
storm to Cambridge. During the fourteen sleepless 
nights, he had thought and thought of his son. He must 
see him, in the midst of his Cambridge life. He stayed 
there for one day and was back in Windsor on Tuesday 
— again he wrote that he was wretched and that his back 
and legs were in pain. 

On December 5 th, the Queen wrote: “He did not 
smile or take much notice of me. . . . His manner all 
along was so unlike himself, and he had sometimes such 
a strange, wild look. I left him to get dressed in a state 
of cruel anxiety. ... In the evening he seemed more 
himself, most dear and affectionate when I went in with 
little Beatrice, whom he kissed. He quite laughed at 
some of her new French verses which I made her repeat.” 

Dr. Jenner came. He saw that work had weakened 
and exhausted the Prince and he urged the Queen to 
speak to the Ministers. But Albert would not even go 
to bed. Three days afterwards, he seemed to recover a 
little of his power. The day was sunny — he looked out 
of the window, was pleased with the more cheerful scene, 
and asked for some music. Princess Alice went into the 
room and played EJne Feste Burg ist Unser Gott^ and later, 
when evening came, the Queen sat beside him and read 
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Pevenl of the Peak to him. He was more contented. 
When Victoria leaned near to him, he held her hand and 
stroked her face. Day after day, the vigil continued. 
One morning, the Queen went over to him at eight 
o’clock and found him sitting up, to take his beef tea. 
.... “I supported him, and he laid his dear head — his 
beautiful face, more beautiful than ever, has grown so 
thin — on my shoulder, and remained a little while, saying: 
‘It is very comfortable so, dear child,’ which made me 
so happy.” 

He had talked to her of his not being able to under- 
stand how she clung to the present, of his wish to do 
what was right while he lived, and of his still deeper wish 
that he should come to the calm and security of death. 
She watched his sinking with terror. Morning after 
morning she went to him. The room had a sad look 
of night watching — the candles burned down to their 
sockets. “Never can I forget how beautiful my darling 
looked lying there with his face lit up by the rising sun 
— his eyes unusually bright, gazing as it were on unseen 
objects, but not taking any notice of me.” “. . . how I 
wish that 1 could hear the little birds singing, as I used 
to do at Rosenau,” Prince Albert had whispered to her 
when the sun shone upon him through the window. 

The Queen watched him hour after hour. A dusky hue 
came into his face, he folded his arms and arranged his 
hair, as though “he were preparing for another and 
greater journey.” He called her “Good little wife,” and 
he kissed her, but he moaned, as if he felt that he was 
leaving her. She never cried once while she was beside 
him, but every hour or so, she would creep into the 
next room, in a terrible hurst of misery “The country; 
oh, the country,” she cried. “I could perhaps bear my 
own misery, but the poor country.” 

While the Queen was out of the bedroom. Princess 
Alice leaned over her father. She whispered to Lady 
Augusta, “That is the death rattle,” and went for her 
mother. The Queen knelt beside the bed and held her 
5 
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husband’s hand. But it was already cold. The breathing 
grew fainter and fainter. “Oh, yes, this is death, I know 
it. I have seen this before,” she whispered. She fell 
upon his dead body and called him by every endearing 
name. Then she sank back into the arms of her ladies 
and they carried her from the room. 




The Albert Memorial 


35 The Queen, 1864 

. . . May all love 
His love, unseen but felt, o’ershaclow thee 


Tennyson 



PART II 


QUEEN VICTORIA AND HER 
MINISTERS 

1861-1866 

F our relationships dominated the last half of Queen 
Victoria’s reign. In the wider field of her power, 
she came to depend upon her “dear” Lord Beaconsfield. 
“I plight my troth to the kindest of Mistresses^"* he wrote 
to her, and she accepted this gallant pledge, without 
suspicion or surprise. She came also to trust Lord 
Salisbury. She declared it to be a “blessing” to have a 
Prime Minister “in whom she could thoroughly confide, 
and whose opinion was always given in so kind and wise 
a manner.” The third figure haunted and distressed her. 
To the end, she neither liked Mr. Gladstone nor appre- 
ciated his stern devotion to the Crown. “How can I 
say that I am sorry when I am not?” she said, when he 
died. The fourth relationship, that nearest to her heart 
and calculated to cause her greatest alarm, was with her 
son and heir. 

Lord Beaconsfield was the only man in England who 
was able to help Queen Victoria to diminish her grief 
over the death of Prince Albert. During the early years 
after her tragedy, the Queen would not be roused from 
her melancholy. In the first weeks, as she sat in her 
room at Osborne, she wrote, “The things of this life are 
of no interest to the Queen.” Without her “dear angel” 
she had no wish to live. Her obsession frightened those 
who cared for her and caused them to be anxious for her 
reason. She hung Prince Albert’s portrait, wreathed 
with immortelles^ over the empty pillow beside her; when 
her Prime Minister came to see her, she received him 
with a bust of Prince Albert on the table beside her. 
Sometimes she made wreaths of flowers and hung them 
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about the white marble throat of the figure. His image 
was in the gold bracelet on her wrist. When spring 
came, she turned against its beauty. She wrote that she 
felt as though her life had ended on that dreadful day 
when she lost that bright Angel who was her idol, 
the life of her life: and the time seems to have passed 
like one long^ dark day. And then, ^^She sees the trees 
budding, the days lengthen, the primroses coming out, 
but she thinks herself in the month of December .... 
she wastes and pines .... with a broken and bleeding 
heart, and with but one consolation — to rejoin him again 
— never to part.^^ 

The Queen arranged every possible monument to 
Prince Albert’s merits. His body was buried at Windsor, 
in an imposing Romanesque mausoleum, ornamented 
with mosaics within and crowned by copper without. 
It was to be near to the pond upon which he had skated 
so elegantly in the first winters of their marriage. Four 
bronze angels were to extend their wings to support his 
marble effigy upon the sarcophagus; a wide sarcophagus, 
wide enough for her to join him when her unhappy life 
should end. Over the door of the mausoleum would be 
written, ""Faremll^ well beloved. Here, at last, I will 
rest with thee.” In London, near to the Palace in Ken- 
sington where she was born, he was to be sculptured in 
gold, holding the catalogue of his wonderful Exhibition, 
and his effigy was to be seated beneath a canopy of un- 
surpassed, oriental-gothic beauty. Henry the Third’s 
Chapel at Windsor, where Wolsey had planned to be 
buried, was to be restored and redecorated with mosaics 
and portraits of her children in marble; all in Prince 
Albert’s memory. The British people were not to be 
allowed to forget him. 

Queen Victoria never wholly escaped from her ob- 
session of sorrow, but it was lightened from the time 
when her friendship with Mr. Disraeli began, in 1866. 
He came in a fortunate year, when her nature seemed to 
shake itself free of a little of its gloom, of its own accord. 
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For the first time since the winter of 1861, those about 
the Queen noted the change. One of her ladies-in- 
waiting wrote of her mistress’s refreshed courage, “no 
longer repining, talking, not as one unique in sorrow, 
but as one of ourselves.” The moods of sovereigns 
spread quickly into the world about them and the mass 
of people seemed glad to welcome her recovery from 
melancholy. One surprising tribute was paid to her by 
her political enemy, John Bright, who defended her at 
a Reform meeting in St. James’s Hall. Somebody had 
spoken disparagingly of the Queen’s retirement at 
Windsor and of her apparent hatred of coming into the 
public view. John Bright answered, “I am not accus- 
tomed to stand up in defence of those who are the 
possessors of crowns; but I could not sit here and hear 
that observation without a sensation of wonder and pain. 
I think there has been, by many persons, a great injustice 
done to the Queen in reference to her desolate and 
widowed position. And I venture to say this, that a 
woman — be she Queen of a great Realm, or be she the 
wife of one of your labouring men — who can keep alive 
in her heart a great sorrow for the lost object of her life 
and affection, is not at all likely to be wanting in a great 
and generous sympathy with you.” One more aspect of 
the Queen’s character must be recalled before one under- 
stands why it was that Mr. Disraeli gave her strength 
which none of her other Prime Ministers gave her. 
Some time afterwards she wrote in her Journal, “I feel 
how sadly deficient I am, and how over-sensitive and 
irritable, and how uncontrollable my temper is, when 
annoyed and hurt. But I am so overcome, so vexed, 
and in such distress about my country, that that must be 
my excuse. I will pray daily for God’s help to improve.” 
Ttiis inner humility does not accord with the popular 
notion of Queen Victoria’s arrogance. But it was true 
that she had always been haunted by a sense of her 
deficiency, and it was true that her feminine nature needed 
the guidance of a male intelligence. In the beginning. 
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she had relied upon Lord Melbourne and through the 
years of her marriage, she had relied upon Prince Albert. 
Now began the third period of her power, when she 
found in her favourite Minister the encouragement and 
kindliness which she needed. No miracle could have 
made Gladstone into her friend. He had, according to 
one of the ladies-in-waiting, “no possible understanding 
of a joke” and Queen Victoria always understood a joke. 
If it is true that she was once “not amused” perhaps it was 
because the story was a poor one. There is no proof 
that she turned from it because it was not polite. 

Queen Victoria is abused 
Because she said “I*m not amused.” 

No one knows the joke they told. 

Perhaps ’twas thin and rather old. 

If this is so, it seems to me, 

The Queen was quite at liberty 
To greet the courtier’s mouldy quip 
With a tightening of the lip. 


1866-1868 

Mr. Disraeli brought his mistress intelligence, charm 
and humour, and these belonged to the language which 
she understood. She forgot all the old gibes against 
him, even Prince Albert’s prejudice against young 
Disraeli’s flamboyant waistcoats. Contemporary states- 
men watched the growing confidence with scorn and 
Lord Clarendon wrote, “The Jew, ‘the most subtle beast 
in the field’ has, like Eve’s tempter, ingratiated himself 
with the Missus.” Nevertheless, the ingratiation was for 
the country’s good. One of the first signs of Disraeli’s 
influence over the Queen came when the question of 
Royal residence in Ireland was revived. A succession of 
Prime Ministers had tried to divert her from her old 
dislike of the Irish and their problems. Lady Augusta 
Stanley had written, with more subtlety than any of the 
Ministers, “How much I hope that Your Majesty may 
some day be able to see some of the peculiar beauties of 
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Irish scenery. ... I am certain that Your Majesty in 
no degree over-estimates the good that would result 
from it.” The Lord Lieutenant had pleaded that the 
Prince of Wales should be allowed to visit Ireland but 
with so little success that he wrote to the Queen’s secre- 
tary and said that he felt inclined “to throw up the sponge 
and retire to his plough in Northamptonshire.” Mr. 
Disraeli used the subtlety for which Lord Clarendon 
derided him. He pleaded for the “tranquilisation of the 
disturbed country.” He used his skill as an historical 
novelist and he told the Queen that during two cen- 
turies, English sovereigns had passed no more than 
twenty-one days in Ireland. This was an argument 
which she understood and, in April of 1868, she allowed 
her son to cross the Channel and show himself to the 
Irish people. Everybody used the occasion well, to con- 
vince the Queen that the visit was a success. The Prince 
wrote to her, “I only wish, dear Mama, that you could 
have been here instead of us.” The Lord Lieutenant 
said that he was “hardly prepared for the progressive 
increase of welcome,” and the Duke of Cambridge, who 
was with the Prince and Princess of Wales, wrote to 
Queen Victoria, “Come over to convince and satisfy 
yourself of the force of that affectionate feeling.” It was 
not until the end of her reign that Queen Victoria re- 
lented. She allowed forty years to pass between her 
visits to the distressful country. But it was significant 
that she made this first sign of reconciliation under the 
influence of Mr. Disraeli. 

In reading through the volumes of Queen Victoria’s 
letters, one imagines a difference in their tone during the 
terms when Mr. Disraeli was in power. A certain live- 
liness seems to come into her correspondence. 

1868-1880 

When Mr. Disraeli came back in 1868, on the heels of 
Lord Derby, his refreshing letters must have lightened 
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the long hours at her desk. “Your Majesty’s life has been 
passed in constant communication with great men,” he 
wrote. “This rare and choice experience must give 
your Majesty an advantage in judgment which fejp living 
persons and probably no living Princes can rival.” On 
one line of his letter, he wrote that he could “only offer 
devotion.” She was relieved when she was no longer 
obliged to wade through Mr. Gladstone’s “involved and 
cumbersome” phrases. How much more easy it was 
for her to picture the scenes in Westminster when Mr. 
Disraeli wrote of a member who “raised his crest, and 
hissed like an adder.” The short term of Mr. Disraeli’s 
Government was interrupted at the end of the year, when 
Mr. Gladstone pressed the affairs of Ireland so strongly 
in the Commons that the Queen had to accept her 
favourite Minister’s advice and dissolve Parliament. 
But the friendship between them was now secure and 
there had been many little gestures displaying Queen 
Victoria’s affection. She had sent him views of Balmoral 
and a full-length portrait of Prince Albert. There had 
also been a shawl for Mrs. Disraeli, with a note hoping 
that she “would find it warm in the cold weather.” She 
was sad at the end of the year, when she had to accept 
a new dose of Liberal rule. She turned from her friend, 
who showed more consideration for her comfort than 
“any of the preceding Prime Ministers since Sir Robert 
Peel and Lord Aberdeen,” and she sighed over Mr. 
Gladstone’s Bill for the Disestablishment and Disendow- 
ment of the Church of Ireland, written in such involved 
English that she “found herself more and more lost in 
the clouds of his explanations, the more she toiled 
through them.” 

In 1874, the sun of Mr. Disraeli’s charms shone again 
upon Windsor. It was a dismal year for Mr. Gladstone. 
On the closing day of 1873, he had little to encourage 
either his own faith or his hope in the strength of Ms 
party. “Sixty-four years completed to-day,” he had 
written on December 29th. “What have they brought 
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me? A weaker heart, stiffened muscles, thin hairs.” 
Ten days afterwards he wrote of the Liberal party, “The 
signs of weakness multiply,” and he admitted that his 
Government was ceasing “to possess that amount of 
power which is necessary for the dignity of the Crown 
and the welfare of the country.” He confessed his 
desolation to the Queen, but he received no consolation 
from her. The time had come for another change and in 
February Mr. Gladstone boarded the train for Windsor, 
consoling himself with a volume of Thomas ^ Kempis 
on the way. He went to the Castle once more, to confess 
the Liberal weakness and to say that he wished Parlia- 
ment to dissolve at once. There is always a pitiful air 
about the interviews in which the Queen received Mr. 
Gladstone. One seeks in vain for a break in her stubborn 
dislike for him. This time, more than any, except the 
closing interview of 1894, one feels sympathy for the 
stern, conscientious statesman who felt his failure so 
deeply that he refused an honour from the Queen. It 
could not be, “in the face of such condemnation from 
the country,” he said. When he went, the Queen wrote 
of his failure. “I could, of course, not tell him that it 
was greatly owing to his own unpopularity.” 

Mr. Disraeli came to see her next day and all was well 
again. Her self-confidence returned; the essential power 
which Mr. Gladstone always destroyed in her. Now she 
was happy, with the assurance from Mr. Disraeli that 
what she wished “should be done, whatever his diffi- 
culties might be.” His talent with her was tremendous. 
He wrote, “It may be unconstitutional for a Minister 
to seek advice from his Sovereign, instead of proffering 
it.” He called on her “unrivalled experience of public 
life” and used all his art to convince her that she was 
still ruler of her Empire and that he was no more than 
her servant and her obedient friend. 

It was Queen Victoria’s good fortune that Mr. Disraeli 
was among her Prime Ministers, but it was also his 
fortune that he was born to serve in the reign of a queen 
6 
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and not a king. He confessed that he was not fond of 
male society, and to this un-English boast he added, 
when young, that his nature demanded that his life should 
“be perpetual love.” It was more than craftiness that 
guided him to write love letters to Lady Bradford, Lady 
Chesterfield and his sovereign, all at the same time. He 
was incurably romantic and if it is true that he divided 
his heart between three shrines at the same time, his 
devotion was no less sincere for it. He revealed much of 
his heart when he once said, “I only possess one quality 
in which most men are deficient; gratitude.” When 
Lady Beaconsfield died, he came into a state of lone- 
liness which Queen Victoria was able to comprehend. 
It touched such depths of tenderness in her that she 
began her gifts of flowers to him, with a note which told 
him why she sent them; because there was no longer 
“one” beside him who could pay him these little atten- 
tions. The fair passages of courtliness were not all. Mr. 
Disraeli soon showed that he was to be her, champion in 
government as well as her chivalrous adviser. In August 
of 1874, he hurried down to the Isle of Wight with the 
good news that the Public Worship Regulation Bill had 
been passed. Mr, Gladstone and his High Church ritual- 
ists had been defeated and, according to the notions of 
the day, England was safe from the powers of Rome. 
Mr. Disraeli described the scene of his victory in a letter 
to Lady Bradford. 

“Osborne was lovely, its green shades refreshing 
after the fervent glare of the voyage, and its blue bay 
full of white sails. The Faery sent for me the instant 
I arrived. I can only describe my reception by telling 
you that I really thought that she was going to embrace 
me. 

“She was wreathed with smiles, and as she tattled, 
glided about the room like a bird. She told me it was 
‘all owing to my courage and tact’ and then she said, 
‘To think of you having the gout all the time. How 
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you must have suffered! And you ought not to stand 
now! You shall have a chair!’ 

“Only think of that! I remember that feu Lord 
Derby, after one of his severest illnesses, had an 
audience with Her Majesty, and he mentioned it to 
me as a proof of the Queen’s favour that Her Majesty 
had remarked to him ‘how sorry she was she could 
not ask him to be seated.’ 

“The etiquette was so severe. 

“I remembered all this as she spoke, so I humbly 
declined the privilege, saying I was quite well, but 
would avail myself of her gracious kindness if I ever 
had another attack!” 

All through his years as Prime Minister, Mr. Disraeli 
created illustrious occasions for the Queen. He turned 
his victories into tributes to her, by using the guile which 
so often angered his opponents. But he never sold the 
good of the country to catch his Queen’s favours. His 
chivalry was something separate from his talents as a 
statesman. It was wisdom which made him create his 
Queen Empress of India, but no more than romatic 
grace which made him stand up, during the dinner of 
celebration at Windsor, to throw all convention aside by 
proposing her health. “The glasses were raised and all 
eyes were turned towards her.” She responded with a 
“pretty smiling bow, half a curtsey.” 


1880-1881 

It was not until 1880 that Mr. Gladstone rose again, 
on the wings of his oratory. It was the time of the Mid- 
lothian campaign when. Lord Morley has written, 
Gladstone’s speeches were so pow^erful that “Men were 
recalled to moral forces that they had forgotten.” The 
great reformer tramped over the country, like a prophet. 
At Hughenden, Benjamin Disraeli was turning over 
his memories, in great loneliness. He was tired and 
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increasingly depressed because his sovereign was momen- 
tarily displeased with him. “I love the Queen,” he 
wrote to Lady Ely, and he went on to say that she was 
“perhaps the only person in this world left to me that I 
do love.” It worried him and disquieted him, he said, 
when there was “a cloud” between them. 

Queen Victoria once compared the ordeal of opening 
Parliament to an execution. In February of 1880, she 
answered a plea from Disraeli. She would make the 
sacrifice since he feared that this would be the end of his 
reign. His Government had carried the country through 
four wars and four bad harvests, and the discontented 
people seemed to be hankering after change. Two 
months after the opening of Parliament, Queen Victoria 
was in Darmstadt and there she received the distressing 
news of the elections. She came home to the ordeal of 
receiving Mr. Gladstone once more, with the Liberals 
in power. 


1881-igoi 

Lord Beaconsfield retired to Hughenden with the empty 
pleasures of glory. The barriers of the constitution made 
it difficult for him to continue his friendship with Queen 
Victoria. Early in the spring of 1881, he spoke in the 
House of Lords for the last time. The winter had 
weighed heavily upon him, and he sighed for the spring. 
He confessed his tiredness to his friends, but he rose to 
his old and witty spitefulness now and then, especially 
when Mr. Gladstone gave him an opening. And he 
conjured up his old spirit, to write an occasional letter 
to his Queen. The last, he was ashamed to admit, was 
written to her “not only from my room, but even my 
bed.” He ended, “At present I am prostrate, though 
devoted.” 

On the last day of the month of April, Lord Beacons- 
field corrected the proof of his final speech in the House 
of Lords, for Hansard, The old humour was still lively 
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in spurts, and he said, when he had finished, that he 
would not “go down to posterity talking bad grammar.” 
His room was bright with the hyacinths and daffodils 
which had been sent to him from the banks of Windsor 
Park. And there were his beloved primroses, sent at the 
Queen’s command. When it was feared that he was 
dying, she asked if she might see him. His reply was 
made in a mood of naughtiness. “No, it is better not. 
She will only want me to take a message to Albert.” 
But the last remark he made was in the theme of his 
greatness. “I had rather live, but I am not afraid to 
die.” Four days after his death. Lord Rowton wrote to 
the Queen. He had been present with his master, to the 
end, and he wished her to know that when he was 
buried, there lay close to his “faithful heart the photo- 
graph of the Queen he loved.” 

There were more than twenty years of life spreading 
before Queen Victoria, but the trappings of age were 
already gathering about her and the habits of her court 
were quiet and ordered. The business went on, even 
when she went to rest at Osborne or at Balmoral. For 
an hour or more each morning she would sit at her desk, 
tied to the duties which had for so long been her habit. 
Years had brought great calm and wisdom as a reward 
for her loneliness. It was in June of 1 897 that fulfilment 
and gratification came to her, when the world celebrated 
the sixtieth anniversary of her accession. The full 
majesty of her achievement was brought home to her, 
when she was wheeled into the train at Windsor and 
brought to Paddington, to begin the days of festivity. 
The day of her drive through the streets was “never-to- 
bc-forgotten,” she wrote. “No one ever, I believe, has 
met with such an ovation as was given to me, passing 
through those six miles of streets. . . . The cheering 
was quite deafening, and every face seemed to be filled 
with real joy. I was much moved and gratified.” 

What she had given to her century is well known. 
Through all the seasons of change, while Prime Ministers 
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had come and gone and fashions of thought had enjoyed 
their little day and died, she had represented a standard 
to British life. It was not a glamorous or exciting 
example which she set, for it was founded upon old- 
fashioned virtues, of duty and diligence, virtue and re- 
spectability. She was a prey for cynics and sometimes 
the butt of modish people who lived at a different pace 
from the one she set. But there was another great power 
to come out of her life and spread itself through the 
generations which followed her. For sixty years she 
worked hard and she did her duty. It was not upon 
talent but upon character that she relied and, in the 
twentieth century, we are able to trace the ways by which 
this character has blessed those who have followed her. 
She was not to know this, but she was to know, from the 
beginning to the end, the anxiety and devout wish that 
these qualities should be strong in her son. 
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PART III 


QUEEN VICTORIA, 

KING EDWARD VII AND 
KING GEORGE V 

1861-1862 

Y ounger people usually imagine that their genera- 
tion is unique in history because of the gap that 
exists between them and their parents. 

It is an old peg upon which biographers and historians 
hang the psychological differences between fathers and 
sons: the oldest story in the world reveals this divergence 
between generations. The differences between Queen 
Victoria and King Edward VII have their parallel in 
the literature of all times. Queen Victoria wished her 
son to grow up in the image of his father although 
he was her son, more than the son of Prince Albert. 
He was a Hanoverian in instincts, with the saving grace 
of many of his father’s precepts in regard to duty. But 
his nature was too strong to accept the Coburg yoke 
without demur and, from the beginning, it was inevitable 
that King Edward VII should go his own way. Prince 
Albert had found great pleasure in sitting with the Pope 
to talk about Etruscan art. Prince Albert Edward was 
bored by the fallen stones of Rome, and when he was in 
Egypt he murmured, “Why should we go and see the 
tumbledown old Temple?” It was in tune with his 
nature that he should prefer shooting crocodile, and in 
tune with his active habits that he should hurry up the 
slope of a pyramid. 

When Prince Albert died, in 1861, one of the fierce 
problems which beset the Queen was the training of her 
son. Statesmen shared this anxiety and, within a few 
weeks of the Prince’s death. Lord Palmerston broached 
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the subject at Osborne and said that “^/je difficulty of 
the moment” was the Prince of Wales. Queen Victoria 
wrote in her Journal that she “felt the same.” 

Queen Victoria did not encourage her son with her 
confidence, and to this fact may be traced the difficulties 
which arose between them at this time. She guarded 
the ethics of Constitutional monarchy jealously, and her 
fear of the dangers of sharing confidences contributed to 
her discouragement of her son. It was nevertheless a 
matter of concern to those who observed the Queen’s 
relationship with the Prince, and Lord Torrington, who 
wrote letters to Delane of the Tmes from Windsor, 
thought that he deserved “a little of her confidence.” 
Pie felt that “the pretence to consult him” upon the 
questions of government would encourage the Prince of 
Wales and “have a great effect on his mind.” 

But Queen Victoria did not relent. She treated her 
son as a pupil still and, following the plans which her 
husband had made, she arranged for the Prince of Wales 
to make a journey to the Near East, soon after his father’s 
death. The full story of this tour of Egypt and the Holy 
Land is told in the letters of Dean Stanley, who accom- 
panied Prince Albert Edward . . . much against the 
Dean’s will, for he felt that he would not be “a suitable 
companion” for such an energetic and lively pupil. The 
story of the Prince’s association with Dean Stanley is 
therefore revealing and important, since they were so 
different in mind and character. The one was an anti- 
quary, a student and an ecclesiastic. The other, although 
pathetically anxious to do his duty, was boyish in his 
tastes and rather bored by the maze of historical asso- 
ciations brought before him in Egypt and in Palestine. 
The Prince’s attitude towards the memorials of the past 
was revealed when Dean Stanley found him sitting at 
the foot of a pyramid, reading Lynne. Two scenes 
from the story of the Prince’s journey in Palestine help 
us to comprehend his eagerness to do what was right 
and the equal eagerness of Dean Stanley to stir him to 
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consciousness of the inner meaning of the Bible story. 
Dean Stanley wrote of their approach to Jerusalem, 
riding from Bethlehem to the Dead Sea, in the Jordan 
Valley, and then up through the hills of Judea, towards 
the holy city. It does not need the Bible story to es- 
tablish the wonder of this journey. In any land, dressed 
in any legend, the winding road from Jericho to Jeru- 
salem would be a splendid and awful scene. Dean 
Stanley chose his moment well, and as the cavalcade 
approached Bethany, from which one is able to look over 
the intervening, parched valley, towards the walls of 
Jerusalem, he took his place beside the Prince and rode 
with him. “Every one else fell back by design or 
accident — and at the head of the cavalcade, we moved 
towards the famous view. This was the one half-hour 
which throughout the journey I had determined to have 
alone with him — and I succeeded. I pointed out each 
stage of the triumphal entry — ^the ‘fig-trees" — the ‘stones," 
the first sight of Jerusalem — ^the acclamations, the palms, 
the olive branches — the second sight, where ‘He beheld 
the city and wept over it."’" 

Dean Stanley went on, “I turned round to call the 
attention of the rest of the party, and as I turned, I saw 
and bade the Prince look round to the only detail which 
would have been worth noticing on such an occasion 
— a flock of white sheep and black goats feeding on the 
mountain side, the framework of the great Parable de- 
livered also from this hillside — on the Day of Judgement. 
The cavalcade moved on again — and I fell to the rear — 
feeling that I had at least done my best, though after I 
felt as if my tongue clove to the roof of my mouth. . . ."" 
The second scene which one finds in Dean Stanley’s 
letters, to help us to understand the effect of Palestine 
and his teaching upon the Prince, is set in Jerusalem, in 
the late afternoon. Dean Stanley wrote from “a delight- 
ful spot between the Damascus and St. Stephen’s Gates, 
under a clump of olive trees,” where the tents were 
pitched. “It was now late in the afternoon, and I took 
7 
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them along the walls of Jerusalem from gate to gate, 
over-looking the Mount of Olives and Gethsemane. That 
evening and the evening before the Prince came to my 
tent, after I was gone to bed, to get the names of the 
places he had seen, correctly written down in his journal 
— and on the first evening — the Sunday — he said on 
going out, in the most engaging manner, ‘You see that I 
am trying to do what I can to carry out what you said in 
your sermon, “Gather up the fragments.” ’ 


1862-1872 

The Prince returned to England. His father had con- 
ceived two plans for him, before he died, and the first 
was now complete. The second plan was for his mar- 
riage. He had not returned to England very long when 
the courts of England and Denmark stirred themselves 
over the romantic betrothal between the Prince and 
Princess Alexandra. Queen Victoria was more pleased 
with her son now and she thanked God for “the blessed 
change” in him. But she planned his betrothal warily. 
There was to be little independence and Princess Alexandra 
was to be trained in the English way, which was Prince 
Albert’s way. She first saw the Princess in Brussels. 
Queen Victoria thought her future daughter-in-law to be 
“lovely.” She wore “a black dress, nothing in her hair, 
and curls on either side, which hung over her shoulders, 
her hair turned back off her beautiful forehead. Her 
whole appearance was one of the greatest charm, com- 
bined with simplicity and perfect dignity.” After this 
happy impression, there was no barrier to the marriage. 
On September 8th, 1862, the Prince of Wales had written, 
rather cynically, “Now I will take a walk with Princess 
Alexandra in the garden and in three-quarters of an hour 
I will take her into the grotto, and there I will propose, 
and I hope it will be to everybody’s satisfaction.” The 
Princess said “Yes” and, shaking off his calm, the Prince 
hurried to his mother, with every sign of being truly in 
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love. One of the Queen’s ladies observed his state, his 
being “too tender and so ve^, very dear,” holding a 
letter of twelve pages from Princess Alexandra; holding 
it very tight, lest the wind should blow it away. It 
seems true that his heart was touched and that it was not 
outward show which made him speak with tenderness of 
what lay before him. He wrote to the wife of his old 
Governor, whom he had always trusted, “I feel a new 
interest in everything, and somebody to live for,” and to 
a friend, he wrote “I indeed now know what it is to be 
really happy.” 

When the day of the wedding came. Dean Stanley was 
also surprised by the change in his pupil. “Can this be 
the boy of last year on the Nile?” he wrote. “Can this 
be the frolicsome creature, for whom all our anxiety was 
that this marriage should take place, and now at last it 
is come?” 

It seemed that the Prince of Wales was attempting to 
obey the laws set down for him; they were laws which 
did not fit in with his nature, but he accepted them as 
inevitable. A little time before his marriage, he had 
written in a letter, “I am well aware that much is expected 
of me.” But, from the beginning of his married life, he 
was discouraged. His mother allowed him no new steps 
into the secrets of government and, frustrated in his 
efforts, he turned slowly to his old way of living. The 
Queen had written of her irreimable decision that Prince 
Albert’s wishes were to be her law. “No human power 
will make me swerve. ... I apply this particularly as 
regards our children — Bertie, etc.,” she wrote. She im- 
agined that she was obeying the Prince Consort’s will in 
continual discouragement of her son. A little time before, 
the editor of The Times had taken up the Prince’s cause, 
but the Queen had not been influenced by his subtle 
allusions to the place the Prince might play in the State. 
After his marriage. The Times again drew attention to the 
many duties which the Prince might be allowed to per- 
form. Paris newspapers went so far as to announce that 
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the Queen was about to abdicate in favour of her son. 
This extravagant announcement did not affect her. She 
continued in her way and, blind to her mistake, she forced 
her son back into the society which he had enjoyed when 
he was a bachelor. Nevertheless, the Prince made good 
and strong friendships in his own world, embracing 
soldiers and politicians, sportsmen, millionaires and 
scholars. His natural social talents drew these people 
together in great happiness. From them, he formed his 
own opinions, independently and sometimes with origi- 
nality. He turned against the Prussian idea in 1864, 
when Bismarck began his campaign against Denmark, 
and he challenged his mother’s good opinion by resenting 
the notions of his sister in Prussia. He thought her “too 
German in England and too English in Germany.” 
There was no suggestion of fear in his opinions and the 
Queen became so anxious over his sympathies with 
Denmark, which she did not share, that she asked Lord 
Clarendon to speak to him upon the matter. Her aston- 
ishing and rigid view of the Constitution made it seem 
right to her that she should direct her son, through a 
Minister. She had little faith in his judgement and none 
in his discretion, and his repeated efforts to induce the 
Ministers to allow him to see despatches and know some- 
thing of current diplomacy were of no avail. His mother 
would allow him no part in her life as Sovereign. She 
objected to “the principle which would be thus admitted, 
of separate and independent communication between the 
Prince of Wales and her Government.” 

This cold view of her responsibilities as Queen was 
apparently reconciled with her love as a mother, and in 
1871, when the Prince of Wales was almost dead of 
typhoid fever, there was a show of tenderness which was 
gratifying, compared with the treatment he suffered as 
her heir. The picture changes. One willingly allows 
the figure at Windsor to fade; the unrelenting, con- 
scientious Queen Victoria, to welcome the more engaging 
scene of her sitting behind a screen in his room at 
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Sandringham, watching him as he dozed or slept. The 
old tenderness was awakened in her again. She was still 
weak, from an operation to her arm, and she suffered 
from rheumatic pains, but her courage was fine as ever 
and, with the test of anxiety, she seemed to forget public 
responsibility for a little while. Hour after hour and day 
after day she waited. At half-past five on the morning 
of December nth. Dr. Jenner called her. He brought 
terrible news. “At any moment,” her son might die. 
She hurried along the cold passages of Sandringham to 
the sick room, “the candles burning, and most dreary.” 
The Prince did not die, but he came near enough to his 
end to alarm his mother and stir horrible recollections 
of the winter days in 1861. The broad distressed world 
was forgotten and the Queen narrowed her thoughts 
down to this little domestic scene. She wrote in her 
Journal, like any other mother who was holding her son 
back from death. “I was terribly anxious,” she wrote 
on the thirteenth, “and wanted to be of any little use I 
could. I wxnt up to the bed and took hold of his poor 
hand, kissing it and stroking his arm. He turned round 
and looked wildly at me, saying, ‘Who are you?’ and 
then, Tt’s Mama,’ ‘Dear child,’ I replied. Later he 
said, ‘It is so kind of you to come,’ which shows he 
knew me, which was most comforting to me. I sat next 
to the bed, holding his hand.” 

The Prince recovered, slowly, and the Queen seemed 
to be drawn from her isolation for a little time. There 
was less wish to intimidate him, and nothing could have 
been more grateful and affectionate than her drive 
through London with him, to the thanksgiving service 
in St. Paul’s. Inevitably one turns to Queen Victoria’s 
Journal for the most graphic description of the day. 
“Luckily a fine morning,” she began. “Went to dress 
and wore a black silk dress and jacket, trimmed with 
miniver, and a bonnet with white flowers and a white 
feather. Beatrice looked very nice in mauve, trimmed 
with swansdown. . . . Bertie was very lame and did not 
8 
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look at all well, I grieved to see. ... In a few minutes I 
followed, taking poor Bertie’s arm, for he could only 
walk very slowly, down to the Grand Entrance. We 
entered an open State landau with six horses, ridden by 
three postilions. . . . The deafening cheers never ceased 
the whole way. . . . We seemed to be passing through 
a sea of people, as we went along the Mall. . . . Every- 
where troops lined the streets, and there were fifteen 
military bands stationed at intervals along the whole 
route, who played ‘God Save the Queen’ and ‘God 
Bless the Prince of Wales,’ as the carriages approached, 
which evoked fresh outbursts of cheering. I saw tears 
in Bertie’s eyes and took and pressed his hand.” 


1872-1893 

When the Prince of Wales returned to health and to 
his energetic life. Queen Victoria made no fresh con- 
cessions. His illness touched her heart, but it did not 
affect her determination as Queen. Her son’s interests 
were forced to find a new focus. He could be diverted, 
but he could not be crushed and, as the years passed, he 
built up the many relationships in Europe and the Levant 
which afterwards helped him as King. Neither Queen 
Victoria nor her Ministers were free to travel far, but the 
Prince and Princess of Wales were able to visit Russia, 
Egypt and Denmark, Austria, France and Germany. In 
these countries he talked with the great men and they did 
not treat him as a careless boy. He met the King of the 
Belgians and he stayed with his married sister in Germany. 
He saw his young nephew, William, and a few years 
afterwards, he went on to Russia. He entertained the 
Sultan of Turkey in London and, in 1868, he went to 
Egypt and met Ferdinand de Lesseps, the designer of the 
Suez Canal. He went to Turkey and the Sultan threw 
all his Moslem scruples aside to entertain him. “For 
the first time in his life, the Sultan gave a party. Up to 
then, nobody but the Grand Vizier had ever been allowed 
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to eat with him. The doors of the Palace were opened 
wide — the doors into the hundred white rooms — ^into 
the sacred gardens, noisy with the screeching of para- 
keets. . . . Twenty-six guests, including women, sat at 
the Sultan’s table.” In 1873, the Prince went to stay 
with his sister in Darmstadt and there he met the Tsar of 
Russia. The year before he had met Thiers at Versailles, 
and he had the satisfaction of hearing afterwards that 
Thiers “believed implicitly in his political influence.” 

In London, the Prince entertained all the great people 
of the day. The Tsar was his guest and the Shah of 
Persia. These contacts were all of great importance in 
the training and equipment of his mind. By denying her 
son participation in domestic politics and government. 
Queen Victoria unconsciously directed his interests into 
the wider field. This field was not confined to the old 
world. Although King Edward never comprehended 
the British Empire in the same way as his son and his 
grandson did, in later years, he made significant gestures, 
before he came to the throne, to show that he was aware 
of the importance of the new countries. It was because 
of his imagination that the British colonies were repre- 
sented so splendidly at the Paris Exhibition in 1878, and 
it was through his intervention that some of the colonial 
representatives were given knighthoods, in celebration 
of the part that they played. These interests were 
growing, unknown to the Queen. She did not com- 
prehend the effect of travel and conversation in far-away 
countries, because she had never enjoyed them herself. 
How far estranged she was from comprehending the 
true value of the independence of her son was shown in 
the instructions which she prepared before he left for 
India. She wrote about his diet and of what he should 
do on Sundays. Although he was then thirty-three years 
old, she added that he should be in bed at ten o’clock 
each evening. There was a dramatic finish to this jour- 
ney to India in 1876. On the way out, the Prince passed 
through the Canal and the flags of the Powers controlling 
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it were French and Egyptian. While he was in India, 
Mr. Disraeli completed his dramatic purchase of the 
Khedive’s shares, and as the Prince steamed home again, 
in the Serapis^ he was able to console himself that, in the 
meantime, England had placed her handcuffs on Egypt. 
But there was disappointment also. While he was away, 
Mr. Disraeli had created the title of Empress of India for 
his sovereign. The Prince had not been advised and he 
had to rely upon a newspaper in India for the informa- 
tion. This time he protested. “As the Queen’s eldest 
son, I think I have some right to feel annoyed,” he 
wrote. 

Strength was coming to his judgment and, with the 
advantage of travel and conference with leading men in 
other countries, the Prince began to show imagination 
and originality in his views. Even Mr. Disraeli admitted 
the increase of merit. He had once described the Prince’s 
conversation as “chitter chatter.” When the Prince 
stayed with him at Hughenden, after his return from 
India, Mr. Disraeli declared that the conversation was 
“grave as well as gay,” and he wrote to the Queen that 
the Prince had “maintained his part with felicity — even 
distinction.” This was not a compliment to soothe the 
Queen. Mr, Disraeli repeated the tribute in a letter to 
Lady Bradford, telling her that the Prince had “said some 
good things and told more.” His reputation and strength 
were growing and, in July of 1878, the Prince aided the 
relationship between France and England during a con- 
versation with Leon Gambetta in Paris. The details of 
the strained feelings of the moment do not matter in 
this record, but it must have been a great consolation 
to the Prince to receive a letter from Lord Salisbury, 
thanking him “very earnestly” for what he did in 
Paris. “Your Royal Highness’s influence over Monsieur 
Gambetta, and the skill with which that influence has 
been exerted, have averted a danger, which was not in- 
considerable.” 

We do not know how these facts filtered into the 
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Queen’s knowledge. There may have been hints from 
Mr. Disraeli, or she may have detected the changes in her 
son. From the time of his return to England, from India, 
she changed her policy with him. Her confidence was 
not given quickly, but there were signs of trust. The 
tardiness of the Cabinet to act against Russia in 1878 
stirred her to the vehement protest, “Oh, if the Queen 
were a man, she would like to go and give those Russians 
such a beating.” For the first time she drew her son’s 
opinion into a letter to a Minister. She wrote that the 
Prince “felt more strongly than herself even.” Four 
months afterwards, the Prince was confident enough to 
send his mother a letter of advice in regard to the im- 
pending Congress of the Powers in Berlin. “It strikes 
me more forcibly than ever that the Prime Minister is not 
only Ibe right man to represent us at the Congress, but 
the on/j man who can go, as he will show Russia and the 
other powers that we were really in earnest .... Now, 
let me implore you to urge Lord Beaconsfield to go.” 
He wrote with new ease, upon affairs which he would not 
have dared to mention to his mother ten years before. 
“Excuse my having written on the subject,” he ended, 
“but it is one in which I take such interest, that I cannot 
help doing so.” The Prince’s travels and friendships 
were bearing fruit, and the fruit was good. 

In the years that had passed, a new problem had come 
to the royal family. The children of the Prince of Wales 
were growing, and public attention was moving towards 
the education of his sons. For the purpose of this story, 
in which brevity is the author’s taskmaster, there is no 
need to dwell upon the Duke of Clarence, but upon his 
brother, afterwards King George V. 

To estimate the character and achievement of any man 
two years after his death is like judging the proportions 
and form of St. Paul’s Cathedral when standing on the 
steps. The perspective of time is as necessary to the 
judgment of a man as the perspective of distance is 
necessary to the appreciation of a building. But it is 
9 
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certain that, when posterity weighs up the incidents of 
King George’s life, it will be upon his moral courage and 
his domestic example that his fame will rest. He may 
come to be known as “George the Good,” like his grand- 
father “Albert the Good,” whom he resembled in so 
many ways. 

It is the fashion with most biographers to trace the 
character of their subject through his forebears. This is 
not easy with King George for, although his blood was 
mainly German, no less German Prince ever sat upon 
a throne. From the beginning he proved himself to be 
more English than the English. Prince George was 
brought up in awe of his father, whose genial nature 
never lessened his sense of princely right. But the 
authority which King Edward exercised over his sons 
was never relentless or unsympathetic. The healthy 
spirits of boyhood were never treated brutally at Marl- 
borough House. When Prince George and his elder 
brother were sent to the training ship Britannia^ they 
showed “as much healthy naughtiness” as their con- 
temporaries. 

There is one enchanting story of a day when the Prince 
was taken, with his brother, to Westminster Abbey. 
Dean Stanley had been asked to show them the treasures 
of the Abbey. Nobody could make the memorials of 
Westminster come to life again as Dean Stanley could, 
with his vivid historical gift. In spite of the charm of 
the Dean’s stories. Prince George wandered away by 
himself. At last he was found in a dim corner. He had 
scrambled on top of Queen Elizabeth’s tomb, and 
looking down at the effigy, he was saying, “What an 
ugly old womanl” 

Prince George was twelve when he became the 
youngest cadet on board Eritannia, He was conscientious: 
the flame of duty, which was to be the inspiration of his 
reign, was already alive in him. But in leisure, he was 
spirited and impish. On one occasion, a couple of 
marlin-spikes found their way into the bed of an officer. 
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A certain cadet was suspected. Then Prince George 
admitted that he was the culprit and he faced his pun- 
ishment. His leave was stopped for one week. 

From Britannia the Princes went to Bacchante, in which 
they toured the world. There was no hint yet that 
Prince George would become heir to the throne. He was 
therefore educated as a second son, with the consequent 
differences in aims and responsibilities. A sailor’s life 
suited him: he was a man’s man, and his character and 
tastes were of the mould that thrives in a ward-room or 
an officers’ mess. 

In Bacchante, the Princes travelled as far as Australia 
and New Zealand. In Australia, they descended a gold 
mine; they aimed with boomerangs and they ate minced 
kangaroo. In New Zealand they shook hands with 
dusky Maori chieftains who had fought against their 
grandmother’s soldiers. 

Prince George was at home on both land and sea. He 
wrote in his journal, “After dinner much amusement 
trying to sit on an empty corked bottle, on the deck, at 
the same time holding a candle in each hand, one of 
which was lighted, the other to be lighted from it, without 
rolling over.” 

While he was in Australian waters. Prince George left 
Bacchante to stay with an Australian hostess. She made 
a charming gesture which showed him that graciousness 
was to flourish, as well as corn and wool, in the new 
countries of his grandmother’s Empire. When he went 
down for his breakfast, he found a wreath of rosebuds 
about his plate. They were, he was told, “For Sunday 
morning and in memory of England.” 

The effects of this early training were to drain the last 
drop of German blood out of the young Prince. After 
his journeys to the countries of the Empire and his life at 
Sandringham and Abergeldie, in Scotland, he emerged 
as a healthy, pleasantly insular young Briton. 

Prince George’s education was a problem upon which 
Queen Victoria and the Prince of Wales were not in full 
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agreement. Haunted by recollections of his own child- 
hood, the Prince of Wales was alarmed when his mother 
showed a wish to interfere in the education of her grand- 
children. There had been grim episodes in hs education: 
the lonely weeks at White Lodge, with none but Generals 
and aged tutors to talk to; the science master who im- 
pressed the wonders of nature upon him by telling him 
to dip his finger in ammonia and then in molten lead. 
He never complained openly about the strait- jacket of 
discipline which had been imposed upon him as a child, 
but he did his best to prevent a repetition of the story in 
the teaching of his sons. 

Somewhere else I have told the story of a lady-in- 
waiting who lunched with the Prince of Wales and Prin- 
cess Alexandra at Marlborough House, and commented 
on the good behaviour of the two young Princes: 

“No noise or fuss of directions about them. I con- 
gratulated their poor father — ^he said he thought it very 
happy not to have to be always at them. Then he said, 
‘We were perhaps a little too much spoken to and at; at 
least we thought we could never do anything right 
anyhow.’ ” 

Thus Prince George was trained. When his place as 
second son had been defined, the hopes and plans of the 
Royal family were suddenly changed by the death of 
the Duke of Clarence. The young sailor prince became 
Duke of York and heir to the throne, after his father. 
The interest of his grandmother was intensified; she now 
watched every facet of his character with excitement. 

Queen Victoria was wholly pleased by the announce- 
ment of Prince George’s engagement in 1893. By this 
time she had come to doubt the glory of marriages of 
English Princes and Princesses with ruling families on 
the Continent. One of her sons. Prince Alfred, had 
married a daughter of the Tsar, but this had not buried 
the hatchet of the Crimea, nor had it stemmed the am- 
bitions of Russia towards India and Constantinople. 
One daughter had married in Prussia and had been 
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Empress for a few brief months, but all that was left over 
from the splendid marriage was the dangerous young 
Emperor William II, who proved himself to be the enemy 
of England before he had been on the throne for one 
year. 

Another daughter. Princess Alice, had married hap- 
pily, but she had died in Germany. Neither contentment 
nor glory had come to Queen Victoria through ambitious 
alliances in Europe, and when the engagement of her 
second youngest daughter, Louise, to the Marquess of 
Lome, was announced in 1870, the Queen had written to 
her “beloved, dearest friend” the Queen of Pmssia, tel- 
ling her that although “such a marriage must cause 
excitement and astonishment in Germany,” she had “con- 
vinced herself of the suitableness of a union of this kind 
long ago.” Illustrious alliances were “good and desir- 
able for several members of the family,” although the 
Queen placed “only small political importance on them.” 
They could no longer influence the Government of the 
country and “they therefore became more a source of 
sorrows and difficulties for the Royal family.” Queen 
Augusta was requested to realise that it was “well pos- 
sible that one turns to such people in one’s own country 
who have independent means and are inferior in rank to 
no little German Prince.” 

Foreign marriages had not strengthened the cause of 
monarchy in England, and the Queen turned to the calm 
union between her grandson and a Princess already loved 
and well known in the land with infinite pleasure. The 
Prince of Wales was no less delighted about the union. 
When he wrote to Mr. Gladstone announcing the en- 
gagement, he said, “The choice he has made is one which 
gives me great gratification.” 
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1894 

E arly in March of 1894, Mr. Gladstone went down 
to Windsor to hand his resignation to the Queen. 
His senses were closing in on him: he was deaf and his 
eyes were dim. The time had come for his long, chilly 
association with his sovereign to end. The century too 
was passing, and the venerable Victorian figures were 
about to make way for the young. The new century, 
restless, and gay with talk of emancipation, was already 
raising its noisy voice. Mr. Bernard Shaw’s first play 
had been produced, the year before. Inventors were 
perfecting the cinematograph and the motor car, and 
engineers were already planning the motor-driven air- 
craft which were to carry the warfare of the new century 
into the skies. 

Two princes who were to assume Queen Victoria’s 
crown after her, were already mature in knowledge and 
trained to accept the weight of their inheritance. Prince 
Edward’s long and anxious apprenticeship was almost 
over. A middle-aged man, sometimes still treated by his 
mother as if he were a reckless boy, he was ready to take 
the reins from her powerful hands. Prince George had 
proved himself as a valiant sailor and Queen Victoria 
watched his growing strength and domestic happiness 
with affection and satisfaction. “Thank God! Georgie 
has got such an excellent, useful, and good wife,” she 
wrote in her Journal, a little time afterwards. “Every 
time I see them I love them more and respect them 
greatly.” They lived in the domestic pattern which she 
understood, and her grandson was growing up in the 
image of her own good and conscientious character. 
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The Queen’s chief happiness in this year of change and 
political alarms came in June, when her first English 
great-grandson was born at White Lodge, in Richmond 
Park. The setting for Prince Edward’s birth was simple 
and withdrawn from the fuss and bustle of the changing 
world. White Lodge had been built by George the 
First as “a place of refreshment after the fatigues of the 
chase,” and this elegant phrase suited it still, at ten o’clock 
on the morning of June 23rd. The Prince was born in a 
room which caught the sun from the east. Through its 
wide windows, one could see the rhododendrons, and 
the lawn upon which Queen Caroline had walked, on 
her way back to the house, from the dairy. The scenes 
had always been essentially domestic, except on the night 
when Nelson had dipped his finger in the port, to draw 
the plan of a battle upon the dining-room table. Such 
great affairs of the world had seldom disturbed the 
simplicity and quiet. 

When the Prince was two days old. Queen Victoria 
drove over from Windsor, in great splendour, to see 
him. For an hour or two she forgot the harassing affairs 
of Whitehall, the anxieties over Lord Rosebery’s new 
administration, and the alarm over her son’s friendliness 
towards Mr. Gladstone. The old Queen became a doting 
great-grandmother as she leaned over the cot and saw 
the “mie, strong-looking child” who was some day to 
wear her crown. Again, in July, she drove over to 
Richmond, for his christening. When she returned to 
Windsor, she described the day in her Journal: 

“The dear fine baby, wearing the Honiton lace robe 
(made for Vicky’s christening, worn by all our children 
and my English grandchildren), was brought in ... . 
and handed to me. I then gave him to the Archbishop 
and received him back. . . . The child was very good. 
There was an absence of all music, which I thought 
was a pity. When the service was over I went with 
May to the Long Gallery, where, in ’61, I used to sit 
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with dearest Albert and look through dear Mama’s 
letters. Had tea with May, and afterwards we were 
photographed, I, holding the baby on my lap, Bertie 
and Georgie standing behind me, thus making the 
four generations.” 

There was one more scene in which the Queen showed 
her devotion and interest in the baby. When he was two 
years old, he was taken one day to see her at Windsor and 
to play with the Grand Duchess Olga of Russia. It is 
said that the little girl lost her balance and fell, and that 
the Prince helped her to her feet and consoled her with a 
kiss. Some old instinct stirred in the Queen. She leaned 
towards one of her ladies and whispered. But the age 
when royal marriages were planned in the nursery had 
passed. The boy was to belong to a time of independ- 
ence and democracy, freedom and emancipation, which 
she would never have understood. 

King Edward VIII was saved from many of the temp- 
tations which are a menace to the growth of young 
princes. His childhood was simple and, as his brother 
the present King, has said, they were not brought up in 
palaces, nor were they “palace minded.” The scenes of 
the King’s boyhood were essentially domestic. He was 
barely known to the great mass of people and, in the 
gardens of White Lodge, Frogmore and Sandringham 
Cottage, he did not live in the public view. Shielded 
thus from the dangers of early popularity, he grew up 
free from the gilt and noise which might have spoiled his 
simplicity. The most significant story which emerges 
from the early years is of a day when he spoke to Lord 
Roberts. The Prince said that when he became king, he 
would “pass a law against cutting puppy dogs’ tails,” 
and prevent “them” from using bearing reins on horses. 
“These are very cruel,” he told Lord Roberts. This 
childish declaration set the theme of his early life. 


lO 
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The Prince was seven years old when his great-grand- 
mother died. He was seldom brought away from the 
seclusion of his home and the fair gardens which spread 
out towards the undulating slopes of Richmond Park. 
There he played with his brother and his sister, and, 
careful lest he should be spoiled, his parents did not allow 
him to be seen in London very often. But he went to 
Windsor for the funeral of the old Queen, when it seemed 
that the world caught its breath and was still. The great, 
rich century was over. 

The boy who followed his great-grandmother’s coffin 
down the path to the mausoleum at Frogmore, with the 
snow falling upon his shoulders, might have wondered 
what strange fate it was that brought him one step nearer 
to the lonely, terrible height upon which Kings must live. 
The Prince was still young enough to take little heed of 
these forbidding thoughts. Life changed for him, for 
England and for the world almost, with the new regime. 
King Edward VII soon chased the Victorian ghosts away, 
and both Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle became 
lively with the amusements of the new society. The 
seven-year-old boy was not unlike his grandfather in in- 
stincts. He was also to like humour, music, good talk, and 
interesting people, and as he grew older he found more 
and more confidence and pleasure in his grandfather’s 
friendship. Sir Sidney Lee has written: “The best and 
most interesting personalities in the country were to be 
found at the court of King Edward VII, whatever their 
birth and upbringing.” The young Prince was allowed 
many glimpses of this cosmopolitan company, which was 
so different from the society of Queen Victoria’s time, 
and the boy’s experience no doubt helped to equip him 
for the democratic age which was awaiting him. There 
was respect, but no fear, between grandson and grand- 
father. When the Prince was ten years old. King Edward 
celebrated his birthday with a party at Buckingham Palace 
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and one catches a charming picture of both King and 
grandson in the comment made afterwards. The Prince 
had received his guests with such grand dignity that his 
grandfather described it all as “infernally bumptious.” 
The dignity was not a dangerous sign. It did not place 
any barrier between the Prince and the mass of people 
among whom he moved, more and more, as he grew older. 

The young Prince was naturally drawn to his grand- 
father, in affection, and humour. There was more of the 
pleasure-loving Hanoverian in his nature than there was 
of the scholarly Coburg. We have seen that King 
George inherited many of the diligent, settled habits of 
the Prince Consort, but King Edward VII and King 
Edward VIII were not so heavily weighed down by his 
punctiliousness. 

Their natures had urged each of them to look upon 
the curriculum of his parents as being rather irksome. 
From the beginning, grandfather and grandson under- 
stood and loved each other: there was no barrier between 
them. One day when a seamstress was waiting in a 
passage in York House, young Prince Edward opened a 
door and said to her, “Come in, there is nobody here . . . 
nobody that matters, only Grandpa.” There was no fear 
in the young Prince and no attempt at intimidation in the 
King. This early friendship was a softening influence 
on the Prince’s character, and if he sometimes found his 
father’s conscientiousness too dampening for his gay 
spirits, he was always able to run to his grandfather. 
One day, when King Edward VII arrived at Sandring- 
ham, young Prince David ran out, past parents and 
servants, and kissed the King on the hands and cheek, 
again and again. 

Until he was thirteen, young Prince Edward was sen- 
tenced to a rigorous education under the eyes of his 
parents. King George was not narrow in ordering the 
scheme for his son’s training, but he was intent upon dis- 
cipline. In planning his education after this time, he did 
not shut his son away from the world or allow him to 
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suffer the isolation which might have prejudiced his 
knowledge of human nature and the affairs of humble 
people. There was no pampering, nor was there any hint 
that, because he was a prince, his learning should be in a 
rarefied atmosphere. No favours whatever were allowed 
him when he left the sheltered gardens of Windsor and 
the security of York House, in London, to become one 
of a hundred cadets at Osborne, in the Isle of Wight. 
There he had to live and progress upon his merits. All 
the healthy ruthlessness of English boyhood is revealed 
in the story of the behaviour of the Prince’s contem- 
poraries in the college. Near by, at Carisbrooke, the boys 
could see the room in which Charles the First had been 
imprisoned before his execution. If ever they felt that 
their royal contemporary needed a lesson, it is said that 
they guillotined him in the dormitory window, to re- 
mind him that the days of Divine Right were over. 

It seems that the Prince was more than willing to 
lose his princely prerogatives for, when he had been at 
Osborne only a week, a young cadet asked him his name 
and he answered, “Edward.” 

“Edward what?” he was asked. 

“Just Edward, that is all,” he said. 

He became one of the company. He was called 
“Sardine,” and when he once annoyed a senior cadet, a 
bottle of ink was poured down his neck. He went 
through the grime of the engineering school, without 
favour, and when he passed his examinations, he was 
sent to Dartmouth, where he worked hard and won his 
credentials as a sailor. 

The most important fact which comes out of the story 
of Osborne was the Prince’s popularity. He was eager 
and industrious. This training as a sailor was an incident 
in the growth of his character rather than a theme for 
his life. After a term at Dartmouth, he went to sea, in 
Hindustan. But when these experiences were over, he 
turned from seafaring to land travel once more. His 
next move was to France, for the sake of the language. 
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There was one tragic interruption of the programme 
of his learning. In 1910, King Edward died. His short, 
constructive reign ended. The human friendship which 
had been such a delight to the young Prince thus came to 
an end. The light of his inheritance burned more fiercely 
upon him then. He stood in the shadows of St. George’s 
Chapel and saw the coffin of his grandfather lowered into 
the vault; he attended the ceremonies which celebrated 
his father’s accession and, in June, he was confirmed. It 
was significant, perhaps, that the hymn which was sung 
as he accepted this fresh sign of his responsibilities was 
“Fight the Good Fight.” His boyhood was over, and 
he was to assume all the responsibilities and the pomp 
which were assigned to him as heir to the throne. A 
little time afterwards, the new responsibilities were ac- 
knowledged in the pledges he made within the ruined 
walls of Carnarvon Castle. As Prince of Wales, he held 
out his hand to his father. The King placed a gold ring 
upon his son’s finger and exacted from him the old pro- 
mise that he would be “husband to his country and a 
father to his children.” 

The grand occasion was not allowed to be more than 
a passing scene. The Prince went on with his learning. 
Before he went to France he had the satisfaction of read- 
ing a remarkable report upon his work as a sailor in 
Hindustan. The officer who had been in charge of him 
wrote: 

“Not the smallest exception or discrimination has 
been made in his favour. The Prince of Wales has 
taken part in every duty that apertains to the working 
of a great battleship, and has cheerfully and efficiently 
discharged the less agreeable as well as the most agree- 
able of his tasks. The day before yesterday, for ex- 
ample, he was bearing his share in ‘coaling ship,’ and 
you know what that means. He has worked hard in 

XI 
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the gun-room and at drill, and has, among other things, 
been associated with the landing of small armed parties. 
Throughout the whole period of his training on board 
he has been an extremely hard worker, and has struck 
all those about him, high and low, as what we call ‘a 
live thing.’ It was obvious that he liked the life, and 
earnestly endeavoured to do credit to himself and to 
those entrusted with his tuition in various departments. 
Everybody in the Hindustan will be sorry to lose so 
good a comrade and so intelligent a ‘man.’ I say ‘man’ 
advisedly, because he has shown application and apti- 
tude beyond that which might have been reasonably 
expected. He was a thoroughly hard worker, and is 
in many respects above his years.” 

France gave the Prince his first taste of life beyond the 
insular standards of his own country. In time, he was to 
belong to the world as no monarch had ever done. But 
his knowledge of Europe was to suffer during the years 
1914-1918, when he saw only the distorted forms of war. 
This early glimpse of European life was therefore im- 
portant, since it broke down his shyness for the first time 
and made him overcome his natural nervousness, with 
the help of his own enthusiasm. He had a passion for 
information, inherited from his mother. It is said that 
every hour was question time when he stayed with the 
Marquis de Breteuil. Then began the great store of in- 
formation, which became one of his assets as a leader. 
Like his grandfather, of whom Gladstone said that he 
knew everything except what was in books, Prince 
Edward was not inclined to learn of the world through 
scholarship. He was guided, by his keen interest and 
his cosmopolitan instincts, to know men through their 
hearts rather than through the books which had been 
written about them. As he travelled through Europe, 
after his visit to Breteuil, he gained more confidence. 
His camera was always busy; the statue of his grandfather 
at Cannes, market places, peasants, towns and industries 
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were all captured in his snapshots, and, with characteristic 
tidiness, he put them away in books, suitably labelled, 
with the same meticulous care with which he stored facts 
in his memory. 


igi2-igi4 

One of the happiest spells in the Prince’s life was at 
Oxford. For a little time, all the world was young for 
him, and his geese were swans. He lived the life of an 
ordinary undergraduate, but the weight of his inheritance 
did not leave him. “There is no position in the world 
more difficult to fill than that of Heir-Apparent to the 
throne,” said a writer in The Times^ in considering the 
position of King Edward VII, in 1901. “It must be with 
a feeling of hopelessness that a man in that position 
offers up the familiar prayer, ‘Lead us not into tempta- 
tion.’ Other men may avoid much temptation, but the 
heir to a throne is followed, dogged, and importuned by 
temptation in its most seductive forms.” King Edward 
VII ’s grandson was well armed in this conflict. 

At Oxford the Prince was able to enjoy greater freedom 
than ever before; greater freedom than had ever been 
given to a Prince of Wales, His grandfather had matri- 
culated as a nobleman and he had not been allowed to 
live in college. He had walked beside the Isis, not with 
his contemporaries, but with a little court of governors 
and tutors who kept Prince Albert’s injunctions for 
ever before him. King George did not perpetuate this 
mistake. He allowed his son to become an under- 
graduate, in the most human and careless sense of the 
word. 

Oxford had changed. The University of the ’fifties, 
to which King Edward had gone, with the rules and 
trappings of a prisoner, was no more. Germans, French- 
men, and Spaniards gave a cosmopolitan air to the lecture 
rooms; many students of the younger countries, bene- 
fiting from the munificence of Cecil Rhodes, had come 
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thither to increase their learning; and Hindus, Japanese, 
and Chinese added an exotic note to the assembly. The 
Warden described the University at the time when the 
Prince was there as ^‘part of the great world.” All was 
in keeping with the spirit of the fence’s education. He 
threw himself into this ‘‘part of the great world” eagerly 
and with more confidence than ever before. His shyness 
was soon overcome and Magdalen accepted him, with 
surprise at first, but afterwards entirely upon his social 
talents, his willingness to be amused and his capacity to 
amuse. He showed popular gifts, to add to inherited 
royal qualities. The best description of the Prince as he 
was during these good years at Oxford is from the pen 
of a contemporary who wrote in Tie Tims: “We found 
that he was in no way different from any other under- 
graduate, except that he looked rather more youthful 
than most. . . . Oxford took, perhaps, a fortnight be- 
fore it settled down entirely and got over the novelty of 
having a Prince of Wales going in and coming out daily. 
There were tiresome photographers and reporters, and 
a tendency for crowds to collect at likely places for him 
to pass. But his fellow-undergraduates did not take long 
to learn the necessary lesson. Members of Balliol signi- 
fied their opinion of an inquisitive crowd by pouring 
water from the upper windows on their heads. 

“Everything was made easy for him to take an imme- 
diate place in college life and interests. And he plunged 
at once into an almost bewildering catholicity of interests 
and amusements. He was entertained and gave enter- 
tainments in return, and those present found that, though 
he was at first rather shy, he was a delightful addition to 
a dinner-party, most attractive in the quiet and humble 
part he took in the conversation, but full of humour and 
with opinions at once decided and sane. His laugh and 
smile are perhaps particularly attractive.” 

From his earliest days. King Edward VII had shown 
little taste for established smart society. As a boy, as 
heir to the throne, and as a monarch, his interest in 
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human nature made it impossible for him to find con- 
tentment among rich and leisurely people. His love of 
interesting self-made men sometimes stirred criticism 
among members of the old order who still liked to main- 
tain society in watertight compartments. In this charac- 
teristic also. King Edward VIII was his grandfather’s 
heir. But his love for the society of interesting rather 
than modish people was deeper rooted than in King 
Edward VII. Oxford and the later experience of France 
forged a link between the king’s heart and the anxieties 
of the masses. He lived near to them through the habits 
of his life, and, while he was Prince of Wales, he under- 
stood them from his heart. 

The compliment of kindness has been paid to many 
kings but never with such justification as to the ex-King 
up to the time of his father’s Jubilee, when his character 
seemed to change. In considering the story of the years 
when he was at Oxford, one realises how his sympathetic 
nature first found human material to work upon. One 
day, he went to the rooms of a friend and among 
the company was a ‘Tampant, tearing socialist from the 
Midlands who had commenced life in a nail factory at 
the age of eight, educated himself — and arrived at Ox- 
ford at the age of thirty-three with a red tie.” The 
Prince’s manner and sincerity were such that when he 
left the room, the socialist lifted his glass and said, “The 
Prince of Wales, God bless him.” Prince Edward was 
to become perhaps the most British Prince of Wales in 
our history. This Englishness was not to be a narrow 
avenue of thought, for it embraced all the new countries 
of the world, including America. The history of this 
aspect of his character is especially interesting in relation 
to the story of 1914. Almost one hundred years before. 
Queen Victoria had begun her reign with the German 
sympathies which were natural to her. We have seen 
that this focus for affection was strengthened by her 
marriage and, although she later came to resent the 
Prussian point of view, she naturally clung to the country 
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of her ancestors. We have also seen that from the time 
of the Schlesweig-Holstein affair. King Edward differed 
from his mother. His loyalty to Queen Alexandra urged 
him to resent Bismarck's ambitions and his intimidation 
of the Danes. He turned from Germany for ever. His 
dislike for the Prussian spirit was fed by his dislike for 
Wilhelm the Second. “Thank God he has gone,” he 
once said as his nephew drove away from Sandringham. 
King Edward the Seventh turned to France for his love 
and, despite the cynics who might say that Constitutional 
monarchs have little power, the sympathies of English 
diplomacy and policy soon followed those of the King. 
The links with Europe were growing weaker. The next 
step was the education of King George, whose attitude 
towards all the affairs of the countries across the channel 
was expressed in his comment on the months he spent 
in Heidelberg, “learning their beastly language.” King 
George became the perfective example of the little Eng- 
lander. He was, at heart, an English squire, and his 
greatest delight was in walking over his Norfolk acres, 
with his dog at his heels. 

These steps are important in considering the English- 
ness of King Edward VIII. He did not begin with any 
tangible ties with Europe. His brief glimpse of France 
and his few holidays in Germany were interludes in his 
adolescence, but they were never influences. Therefore, 
when the war came, the Prince of Wales was not haunted 
by any voices from Europe. His heart was free to accept 
the influences which were waiting for him. 


m3 

When the Prince of Wales left Oxford, he brought 
down few scholastic honours. His early habit of 
learning through experience rather than through the 
cold, dead pages of history had not changed, and the 
pictures of him as an undergraduate which survive prove 
the contention of the President of Magdalen, who said 
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that he would never be ‘‘a British Solomon.” The 
President wisely added that this was “not to be desired.” 
He had gathered other qualities instead; qualities which 
were more important if he was to keep the promise he 
made to his father at Carnarvon, that he would be 
“a husband” to his people. They were the qualities of 
character that showed his heart to be his guide rather 
than his mind. In the report which he wrote, the Presi- 
dent added: “The Prince of Wales will not want for power 
of ready and forcible presentation. All the time he 
was learning more and more every day, gauging 
character, watching its play, getting to know what 
Englishmen are like, both individually and still more in 
the mass.” 

In the early part of 1913, the heir to the throne moved 
into new and exciting scenes. He paid his first visit to 
Germany and he was the guest of the Emperor. This 
contact was especially interesting so soon before August 
of 1914. 

While the Prince was at Osborne, Dartmouth, and 
Oxford, great changes had come to preparations for 
warfare, through the invention and success of military 
aircraft. Count Zeppelin was already at work in Germany, 
Pegoud had already looped the loop, and Lord Fisher 
had sounded the cry of the new age when he appealed to 
Mr. Churchill, “For God’s sake trample on and stamp 
out protected cruisers and hurry up aviation.” The way 
through the air was already cleared and, during his first 
visit to Germany, the Prince saw something of the Em- 
peror’s air force; he saw a squadron of aircraft, which 
were to be at war within little more than a year, resting 
on the snow at Stuttgart. One evening he dined with 
the Emperor and the comment of his cousin, made after 
he had gone, is interesting. The Emperor said that he 
was a “most charming, unassuming young man such as 
one would expect from such a family — but a young 
eagle, likely to play a big part in European affairs because 
he is far from being a pacifist.” 
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An important characteristic began to show in the 
Prince during these months of travel. His energy be- 
came alarming to those who served him. In his training 
with the O.T.C. at Oxford, he had already shown himself 
to be unique in powers of endurance. While he was in 
Germany, he was put in the charge of two officers for 
part of his holiday. They were in a car one day and the 
Prince became restless and said that he preferred to walk. 
The Germans were disturbed, and one of them pointed 
out that fifteen miles lay between them and their desti- 
nation. “Never mind,” he answered, “I can manage that 
distance all right.” 

The officers were good Prussians and they obeyed. 
Only one of them arrived at the end of the fifteen nules. 
The other had fallen by the way. This quality of tire- 
lessness showed itself in every sport which the Prince 
tried. He did not remain constant to any particular 
game. He turned from one to the other, but he attacked 
every one of them with the same reckless energy. He 
possessed an eager mind in an eager body and life was 
perpetually exciting to him, in both work and play. 

1914 

In 1914, wffien war was declared, British people were 
not obliged to look anxiously towards the Court and 
anticipate any cleavage in feelings or emotions there. 
The Royal Family reacted with the country and, from the 
beginning to the end of the War, the King and Queen 
represented a focus for loyalty and devotion. 

It can be said, perhaps, that King George was the one 
man at the head of affairs during the War who never made 
a mistake. His difficult position called for tact, patience 
and foresight which bewilders us. Perhaps some future 
historian will be able to see this aspect of his story in a 
true light which is denied to us now. 

His influence was a permanent support in the shifting 
tides of battle, and it is terrible to think of the possible 
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effect upon loyalty if the nation had lacked his moral 
leadership. Politicians came and went: Mr. Asquith 
retired and Mr. Lloyd George rose, with his flaming 
sword. We might have been a demoralised people if we 
had lacked one permanent, trusted leader, while poli- 
ticians and generals changed places and favour. 

It was at the end of the War that one faintly realised 
King George’s influence in the English-speaking world. 
The humiliation of the German Emperor and the as- 
sassination of the Tsar showed how the royal cause 
stood among the masses of Europe. The action of the 
Spaniards in turning out their Sovereign, some years 
later, showed that the Latin people were no less sus- 
ceptible to the charms of democracy than those of the 
colder, northern countries. The rise of Signor Mussolini 
and the fading of the King’s power in Italy was another 
significant change. 

But, in Great Britain, the King found himself more 
loved by his people than ever before. 

The fall of monarchies only seemed to make his throne 
more secure, and the indignities which came to kingship 
in other countries did not touch him. The Emperor 
William is only half remembered in Germany. He is 
seldom mentioned except among the older people, and 
when they wish to know of him, in his retirement at 
Doom, they have to read the English newspapers. 
Their own journals seldom bother to refer to him. 

The Emperor of Austria has been turned into the 
hero of an operetta by Kreisler. In England, the posi- 
tion and influence of the Crown were intensified by 
the same experience which killed the royal cause in other 
countries. 

It was no longer possible for sceptics to say that King 
George was a figure-head. He had never failed his 
people, and a genuine affection, in no sense passive, went 
out to him and to his Queen, wherever they went. 
Londoners going home past Buckingham Palace would 
look at the simple stone facade and feel more safe and 
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contented for the life which went on inside it. He was 
never spectacular, but he had given England the complete 
example of what a gentleman should be; not one of un- 
comfortable self-consciousness, or a gentleman through 
class consciousness, but a good man, in the way his 
grandfather had been. 

Like all true deep national feelings, this began in the 
mass of the people and moved up to the classes nearer 
the Throne. One never heard a word of disrespect. 
King George had increased the strength and dignity of 
monarchy by pure character at a time when it had de- 
clined into being either a memory or caricature in almost 
every other country in Europe. 


igi4-igi8 

When the darkness of August, 1914 came, the Prince 
of Wales showed how cosmopolitan and normal the 
effects of his education and training had been. He 
seemed to view the War with no consciousness of his 
inheritance; no realisation that his life was precious and 
apart. He went into training with the First Battalion of 
the Grenadier Guards at Warley and, from the beginning, 
he did not seem to understand the efforts made to hold 
him back from active service. It was not bravado which 
urged him to beg to be allowed to fight. He did not 
seem to understand why Lord Kitchener refused to allow 
him to cross to France. The scenes of his constant 
appeals are well known, the interviews with Sir Dighton 
Probyn, before whom he cried over Kitchener’s refusal. 
“What does it matter if I am shot?” he had said. “I have 
four brothers.” He had to bow to prudence and old 
wisdom, and it was not until after the first battle of Ypres 
that he was allowed to go to France. But prudence and 
wisdom were not his. From the beginning, his presence 
in France was an anxiety to the authorities. He did not 
heed this. Again and again he defied authority and once 
he went so far as to leave for the front trenches with his 
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old company of Grenadiers, without orders. Reading 
of these incidents now, one is able to see them as brave 
exploits on the part of an eager boy. But they were 
alarming to every General to whom the Prince was 
appointed, and his presence in any command was a mixed 

K ’easure for the senior officer who was responsible for 
m. A private in the Coldstream wrote of him, in a 
letter, “The Prince is always in the thick of it. Only last 
night he passed me when the German shells were coming 
over. ... I hope, please God, he will come home safe 
and sound without a scratch.” And an Irishman wrote 
of him one day, when he arrived with a German prisoner, 
“Never saw any one look so well as the Prince of Wales. 
He is simply full of vim and has a real weather-beaten 
look, and is wiry as a cat.” Another stimulating picture 
of the Prince on service was written by Sir Philip Gibbs 
one day, when he had forced his way through some 
brushwood, to reach the crest of a hillock. Two Generals 
and a group of staff officers stood upon the hillside. They 
were joined by two other figures and Sir Philip wrote of 
one of them: “Who was that young officer, a mere boy, 
who came toiling up through the slime and mud, and 
who, at the crest, halted and gave a quick salute to the 
two Generals? He turned, and I saw that it was Edward 
Prince of Wales; and through the afternoon, when I 
glanced at him now and again as he studied his map and 
gazed across the fields, 1 thought of another Edward 
Prince of Wales, who, six centuries ago, stood on another 
field of France.” 

The authorities were wise in not confining the Prince’s 
war experience to France, and he was sent to both Egypt 
and Italy, to increase his knowledge. This journey into 
the Mediterranean took him beyond the little world of 
Europe in which he had lived up to this time, and his 
arrival in Egypt opened up an interest which was to 
affect the rest of his life. For the first time, he lived with 
soldiers from the Dominions. The gap between the life 
of the old world and the new is still very wide; it was 
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wider still in 1914, when the War began. The Englishman 
living within sight of the mellow towers of West- 
minster did not wholly comprehend the Australian, who 
knew only great new southern cities and the rude shacks 
on the edge of the bush. The world of one was old and 
the world of the other was new: they were almost as 
divergent in interests and sympathy as East and West. 
In later years the Prince of Wales was to help to bridge 
this gap, more than any politician could have done. He 
spent many days with the Australians and New Zea- 
landers, in and around Ismailia, and when he sailed away 
from Alexandria, to cross the Mediterranean once more, 
it can be said that he had learned his first lesson in the 
Dominion point of view. When his great tours of the 
Empire began, after the War, he did not travel among 
the people of the new countries as a stranger. 

One more interesting friendship grew out of this 
journey. The Prince came home through Italy, and 
when he arrived at Spezia the royal train carried him to 
the front, where the King of Italy was waiting for him. 
They lived simply, the I^g in his one room, where he 
received visitors as he sat on the edge of his camp bed, 
and the Prince in a two-roomed cottage which had been 
prepared for him. An officer who was serving in Italy 
has given a human picture of the meeting between the 
King and the Prince of Wales. ‘"They were all the time 
warning each other not to take risks,” he wrote. “The 
King was afraid of the Prince’s daily habit of going too 
near to the Austrian lines. When the Prince went back 
to Italy again in 1918, to stay with the King, he broke 
away from all warnings and control and flew over the 
Austrian lines. The aircraft were stationed near to the 
front, and on a hot, sunny day the Austrian airmen would 
fly up into the sun’s direct rays and swoop down, with 
the protecting light behind them. On such a day the 
Prince flew off with Barker, the Canadian airman, and 
they went over the Austrian lines. The King was per- 
turbed and almost angry at the bravado of his guest. But 
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he was equally indiscreet, and one day he went up to the 
lines himself and sat down under a tree to eat his lunch. 
A shell exploded and carried away the tree while the 
King was resting, after his meal was ended.” 

The Prince’s interest in the new countries was stimu- 
lated again at the end of the war, when he was attached 
to the Dominion forces, with the Army of Occupation. 
The United States also became more tangible to him, 
through association with American officers on the Rhine. 
Then, after a short spell in London, plans were made for 
him to travel to every corner of his father’s Empire, that 
he might know it well. 

When he spoke in public, the Prince said that during 
the War he had ‘Tound” his manhood. He had found 
more than this, and it was a rich, experienced, com- 
passionate figure which moved among the hospitals in 
England. Adolescence had departed, and the “hot and 
dusty youth” who had acted as a scout for the O.T.C. at 
Oxford had changed into a serious, sympathetic man. 
He shared the hearts of his father’s subjects when he 
stood on the balcony of Buckingham Palace on Armistice 
night. The thousands of people who stared through the 
iron railings before the Palace were not wholly satisfied 
with their King and Queen alone. They called again 
and again, until the Prince came out to take his share of 
their cheering. 

One fine characteristic of the Prince was his lack of 
rancour. His mind was essentially constructive, and he 
did not pause, when the tumult and the shouting died, 
to ponder over the ruins of war. Almost before the 
words were breathed in Parliament, he talked of Empire 
economic unity, and he threw his energies into a new 
conception of the bond between the parent England and 
her Dominions. He was wise enough to realise that 
while Englishmen ate New Zealand butter and while 
Australians wore English flannel, the ties between the 
scattered countries would be strengthened. There was 
no sentimental nonsense in his appeal. Slowly he earned 
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a new title. The newspapers no longer called him 
Galahad. He became, in the words of Mr. Lloyd George, 
and then in the phrase of the journalists, “England’s 
Greatest Ambassador.” 


igi8 

When King Edward VII was heir to the throne, in 
the ’eighties and ’nineties, he had liked dabbling in the 
diplomatic life of Europe. King Edward VIII had no 
such temptation when he was young. He turned to the 
new countries, with both his mind and his heart, and it 
can be truly said that he was among the first leaders of 
British thought to weave and to expound the Empire 
point of view. For several years, he travelled among the 
countries of the Empire. Looking back upon the history 
of the time, in relation to the young heir, it might be said 
that the task put upon him was grossly unjust, and that 
his final disasters can be traced to the restlessness created 
by these journeys. From the day he had been sent to 
Osborne, he had been the victim of change. At Osborne, 
Dartmouth and Oxford, and while in France, he had 
made friends, but the plans which sent him hither and 
thither, gave him no opportunity for keeping his friends 
or for making those relationships which are the suste- 
nance of most growing men. His experience of home 
life had become less and less. Seldom has a man been 
made to pay so dearly for his inheritance. The Prince 
of Wales was already suffering the loneliness of princes 
when he was in his twenties. His background was for 
ever changing and he was always leaving his friends 
behind him, to seek new environments and new people. 

1919 

When the War ended, the Prince was called on once 
more, to set out on journeys into the far corners of his 
father’s Empire. At the time when it would have been 
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well for him to settle into English life for a year or two 
and to have enjoyed the company of his own relatives, 
and particularly the companionship of his brothers, he 
was asked to face four years of sea travel and land faring, 
to present himself to the world and to thank the countries 
of the Empire for the part they played in the Great War. 
The Government was too eager to exploit him, and those 
personally responsible for his life, perhaps too willing 
m allowing him to embark upon such a frightening 
enterprise before he had emerged from the shattering 
experiences of the War. 

It is said that Queen Mary regretted the plan and that 
she earnestly wished the authorities to wait for a year or 
so before sending him away. Her anxiety did not affect 
the scheme. The Prince was sent off to Canada and to 
the United States. He went from town to town across 
Canada. He spoke, sometimes four and five times a day. 
He delighted the cowboys by riding their fierce mounts 
and he ate buffalo steaks with the Indians at Banff. New 
sights and sounds were amusing to him and his store of 
energy sustained him where other men would have 
faltered. But he soon showed that the burden was too 
much for him. This first journey as his father’s repre- 
sentative revealed all the qualities which the British 
Government had hoped for. He was charming, in- 
telligent, sincere and modest. No ambassador could 
have been better armed for conquest in Britain’s name. 
Whether he was talking to President Wilson, propped 
up in Lincoln’s bed in the White House, or lunching 
with sophisticated journalists in New York, he seemed 
equally able to convince them of his sincerity. The 
journalists hurried back to their newspaper offices after 
he had spoken to them, and they also wrote of his smile, 
his modesty, and of the twinkle in his eye. But the 
impression made upon the American journalists went 
deeper than this and through the years that followed, 
until the events which led to his abdication, American 
newspapers were always among his great champions. 
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The Prince did not pass by and forget. Ever5rwhere 
he went, he seemed to take root. When he thanked 
people for their kindness, his sincerity gave force to his 
words. He said, as he was leaving Toronto: ‘T can 
only assure you that I shall always endeavour to live 
up to that great responsibility and be worthy of your 
trust.” On paper, the words are bare of all rhetoric, 
but his voice gave them a power which Toronto remem- 
bered for a long time. 


1920 

Early in 1920, the Prince travelled into the new world 
of the tropics. He walked down the “pillared aisles of 
stately sago-palms” in Barbados and then he steamed 
towards the Panama Canal, where the natives greeted 
him in wild phrases. “In frantic supplication we fling 
ourselves at the feet of Almighty God,” they said, “to 
shower His blessings upon your Highness.” Then they 
begged just one more “paragraph” in which, with a “final 
grasp,” they could express their desire that the Prince 
would “greatly enjoy his visit.” He enjoyed everything. 
He was tired at night, for the days were full and busy, 
but he always woke up refreshed, with his eagerness as 
lively as ever. 

He travelled on, to San Diego and then to Hawaii, 
where he enjoyed the new American life, and the old 
picturesque dreaminess which had blessed the island in 
the days of Liliuokalani’s reign. Late in March he landed 
in Fiji, and in April he reached the southernmost of his 
father’s Dominions. New Zealand had been waiting for 
him, with its heart in its hand. Perhaps the most gallant 
tribute paid to him in the new England of the South was 
within the first hour. Near to the wharf was a group of 
labour agitators, come to scowl upon the royal progress. 
One of them was heard to say, as the Prince drove past: 
“Well, I’m no bloody Royalist, but he looks such a 
decent sort. We must give him a cheer.” 
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New Zealand’s loyalty is a rock of certainty. The 
country in which ninety-eight per cent of the people arc 
of pure British descent is not greatly troubled by agi- 
tators, even when it lives under a Socialist government. 
In 1920, it greeted the Prince with single-minded de- 
votion. The Maoris danced for him, and they led him 
to the stiff white statue of Queen Victoria, about which 
one of their villages was built, as to a shrine. Eight 
thousand of them danced upon an open field. Tall 
brown warriors sauntered before him, wearing their 
feather mats and carrying precious jade ornaments and 
clubs. But there was another important aspect of this 
journey which escaped those who were caught up in the 
excitement. As he travelled, the Prince learned more 
and more of the country. He saw the pasture and the 
orchards, he inspected the dairy farms and the butter 
factories, and his astonishing memory retained all that 
he observed. In the few quiet hours when the royal train 
was speeding from town to town, he read about the land. 
Those who travelled with him were amazed. He usually 
arrived at a new place knowing its history, its size, and 
its industries. 

The Prince’s success in Australia was even more in- 
teresting, because the Australians are more independent 
by nature than the New Zealanders, and they do not 
accept English ideas without criticism. They are more 
experimental in government, and, as one of their news- 
papers said when the Prince arrived, the country had 
grown apathetic about “crowns, thrones, and all this 
monarchy business.” The Prince realised the difference 
between New Zealand and Australia; the realisation crept 
into a speech when he returned to England. He said: 
“We must do our utmost to .... appreciate their point 
of view.” If it is true that Australians had become 
apathetic about “this monarchy business,” it is also true 
that the Prince gave them a new conception of royalty, 
and that this helped a great deal towards stimulating 
understanding between the old and the new countries. 
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The men that the Prince met were different. Chief among 
them was the dynamic little politician, Mr. W. M. Hughes. 
Next came Mr. Storey, described as “red all through.’* 
The Prince’s victory over Storey was truly astonishing. 
Up to his death, the fanatical Socialist never ceased to 
speak with sentimental affection for the Prince. 

One of his chief conquests was over the Australian 
Press. The reporters made the first protest when the 
Prince was exhausted by the unending programmes. 
“Human strength is unequal to the tasks which have been 
set,” one of the reporters wrote. They demanded rest for 
him, as if they were his champions, and as the days passed 
they insisted on the officials cancelling part of the pro- 
gramme. It was a reporter who noticed his hand, swollen 
from shaking, and it was a reporter who suggested the 
additional arch which was erected on the wharf for him 
to walk under as he went on board KenoTvti, The words 
“Australia is proud of you” were emblazoned on it. 

An incident towards the end of the Australian visit 
sealed their good opinion of the Prince. While he was 
travelling in the West, two of the carriages of the train 
overturned . . . one of them containing the royal guest. 
When the train stopped, terrified officials hurried back 
to the overturned carriage. One by one the Prince’s staff 
crept out of the windows. Some of them were hurt and 
one had his shin badly cut. The Prince was last to appear 
because, he explained, he had stayed behind to gather up 
his papers. Now, his talent showed itself to the full. 
He soothed the anxious officials by smiling and thanking 
them for having arranged at least one excitement which 
was not in the official programme. When he arrived in 
Perth, a little late for luncheon, he apologised, but said 
nothing of the reason for the delay. 

From Australia, the Prince went once more to the 
South Sea Islands, and one afternoon he climbed Mount 
Vaea, in Samoa, where Robert Louis Stevenson is buried. 
Stevenson had been able to escape; he had been allowed 
to spin dreams in quiet places. But the Prince had to 
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hurry back to a life which allowed him little time for 
dreaming. He crossed the Equator once more, he 
steamed through the Panama Canal, and came to Trini- 
dad and then to British Guiana. At Castries he climbed 
still another hill, upon which his ancestor, the Duke of 
Kent, had raised the British flag one hundred and twenty 
years before. The Prince paused in the Bermudas, and 
on October i ith he steamed into a thick fog which hung 
over Portsmouth, with one more chapter added to his 
achievement. 

The speeches which the Prince made when he returned 
to England soon showed the extent of his growth during 
his journeys abroad. He spoke with more authority. 
Institutions which had once sought his patronage be- 
cause of his name, now called upon him for practical 
help. This was given, in tune with his declaration: “We 
are a people of common sense.” He became more and 
more alarmed over the fate of the returned soldiers, but 
it was never in sentimental phrases or grand appeals to 
emotion that he stirred the people to their duty. They 
were tired of war, and it was natural that they should 
turn from every sign and every memory of it. But the 
Prince kept the cause of the returned and wounded men 
for ever alive. When he spoke at the Mansion House, he 
said: “In six days we are celebrating the second anniver- 
sary of Armistice Day, when the whole nation will pay 
a tribute to the glorious dead. This tribute, however, 
must not end there . . , some 20,000 officers, 20,000 
disabled and 250,000 fit men are seeking work. ... It 
is up to us. . , .” 

His words were still simple. He had not fallen into 
any of the tricks of the professional speaker who spins 
phrases. When he said: “I want all ex-Service men 
throughout the Empire to look upon me as a com- 
rade,” he was making a solemn promise, which he 
intended to keep. 
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While the Prince’s English life was taking shape and 
while he was gathering his interests about him, the 
Government was weaving new plans for him. He was 
to attempt the conquest of India. In October of 1921 he 
set out upon his journey of forty-one thousand miles, to 
travel by ship, by train, by motor-car, and by elephant. 
The British Government was asking a tremendous service 
of the heir to the throne. In India, Ghandi was organ- 
ising his attacks upon the British Raj. His brilliant, 
undisciplined brain was conceiving a thousand plans to 
destroy the effect of the Prince’s visit. The Prince’s naive 
plea, as he stood at the Gates of India, revealed his own 
anxiety. “I want you to know me and I want to know you,” 
he said. “I want to grasp your difficulties and to under- 
stand your aspirations. ... I feel some awe at the diffi- 
culty which I may experience in getting to know India.” 

This speech was made on the shores of Bombay. In 
another part of the city, Gandhi was burning foreign 
clothes, in public. He had urged the people to stay 
within their houses so that the streets woula be empty. 
As the Prince travelled through India, he came up against 
this frustration again and again. His own charm and will- 
power had to fight against Gandhi’s diabolical cleverness. 
The battle was between the mind of a gifted intriguer 
and the heart of a simple, sincere man. Sometimes the 
honours went to one, and sometimes to the other. But 
the last night in Bombay was a revelation, in the Prince’s 
favour. We are able to turn to the record of an Ameri- 
can, Miss Katherine Mayo, for this extraordinary picture 
of the Prince’s departure. His car left Government 
House for the railway station and it passed between lines 
of policemen. “Behind that cordon pressed the people 
— ^the common, poor people of the countryside, in their 
uncountable thousands; pressed and pressed until, with 
the railway station yet half a mile away, the police line 
bent and broke beneath the strain. 
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“Instantly the crowd surged in, closing around the 
car, shouting, fighting each to work nearer — nearer still. 
What would they do? What was their temper? 

“The police tried valiantly to form again around the 
car. Moving at a crawl, quite unprotected now, through 
an almost solid mass of shouting humanity, it won 
through to the railway station at last.” 

The dramatic moment came when the Prince was safe 
within the station with the officials. He asked, “How 
much time left?” 

“Three minutes,” he was told. 

The Prince said: “Then drop these barriers and let the 
people in.” 

“Like the sweep of a river in flood, the interminable 
multitudes rolled in and shouted and adored and laughed 
and wept, and, when the train started, ran alongside the 
royal carriage till they could run no more.” 

It was amid such strange scenes as this that the Prince 
made his way through India. Golden elephants paraded 
before him in Baroda, and at Udaipur, the town of 
palaces, he was carried into the banqueting hall on a 
golden chair, accompanied by torch-bearers. From city 
to city he went, and across the great deserts towards the 
north, where he was surrounded by the glory of the 
Native States. But when he came south again, across 
the Ganges and to Lucknow, Gandhi's voice was heard 
once more. The Mahatma's chief success was at Allaha- 
bad. The shops were closed and the streets were empty 
when the Prince arrived. But human curiosity and the 
Indian’s love of show were stronger than Gandhi’s ar- 
guments and theories, and, as night came, the little shop- 
doors opened and the occupants crept out to see the 
Prince drive by. He went to Benares and then to shoot 
big game on the Nepal border. Perhaps the most signi- 
ficant proof of his success in Calcutta was written three 
months afterwards, by the Chief Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal. Even when the Prince had long crossed 
the ocean, when the flags and the decorations were put 
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away, the official said that there was “a marked improve- 
ment in the political situation.” 

Everywhere he went, he left a trail of satisfaction 
among loyal people. The insurgents grumbled and the 
anti-British newspapers received him coldly, but there 
was no doubt that his visit was a political as well as a 
social success. Ten weeks after he left Rangoon, the 
Chief Secretary reported that the seditious movement, 
which had been so strong before the visit, had not re- 
covered “the prestige it had lost” by the success of the 
tour. 

The next stage of the journey was to Madras and then 
to Karachi. Gandhi’s fierce antagonism did not abate; 
in almost every place there were counter-demonstra- 
tions to mar the happy scenes. But the Prince always 
won in the end. Again and again he would perform 
some gracious act or prove his fearlessness, so that the 
reluctant Indians were forced to join in the general ap- 
proval. At Madras, where a cinema had been fired and 
where the streets had to be cleared at the point of the 
bayonet, he astonished everybody at the races by leaving 
the stand and strolling into the public enclosure. It is 
said that the mass of people were so amazed that they 
fell back and made way for him. Then they also 
cheered. 

The political temper mixed strangely with the sump- 
tuousness. In Mysore, the Prince sat upon a gold throne, 
beside the Maharaja, and when he drove through the 
streets he passed under arches ornamented with peacocks 
and doves. He went on to Hyderabad, to Nagpur, to 
Indore, and then to the Court of the Begum of Bhopal. 
No scene or thought could have been more happy. The 
Begum chose the day to make liberal concessions to her 
subjects. They were “to participate in the moulding of 
‘their’ destinies.” In her speech the Begum showed 
human understanding of the strain which was being put 
upon her guest, and when she had finished her announce- 
ment she said: “I will bring my imagination down from 
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the giddy heights of politics to the pleasanter ground of 
the forests."" He was not to be weighed down with too 
many ceremonies, and for three days he went off to shoot 
in her jungle. 

From Bhopal the Prince travelled to Gwalior, where 
he rode upon a jewelled elephant which was a hundred 
years old. At Agra gloom settled on the party, for 
Gandhi had succeeded in closing the shops and in pla- 
carding the town with his signs, “No welcome to the 
Prince."" But there was compensation at Delhi, where he 
entered the city “amidst a hurricane of cheers."" Lord 
Rawlinson was among those who greeted him and he 
wrote in his Journal: “The Prince"s visit has gone off 
splendidly, which is a tremendous relief. He has worked 
very hard. . . . His winning smile and extraordinarily 
attractive manner won the hearts of all. He had another 
great success with a speech in Hindustani, which he 
learned by heart, to the nth and 12th Rajputs, to whom 
he presented colours. The men were delighted and 
cheered him to the echo."" 

The Prince"s gifts for gaining immediate popularity 
did not seem to weaken. He admitted that he went to 
bed “dog-tired"" at night, but he went on, and towards 
the end of his stay in India he performed one graceful and 
compassionate act which has never been forgotten. He 
was driving when he came upon an encampment in which 
there were twenty-five thousand Untouchables. Their 
spokesman came to him in great humility. Would he 
intervene on their behalf? One movement made him 
their hero for ever — he stood up as the man bowed before 
him. We are able to turn once more to an official report 
to find the effect of this kindness. The Chief Commis- 
sioner of Delhi wrote: “I am informed by non-official 
workers among these depressed classes that this recog- 
nition has had a most remarkable effect in stimulating 
their self-respect and in strengthening their determination 
to lift themselves out of the thraldom which custom and 
caste regulations have hitherto assigned to their lot."" A 
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good achievement hides within this cold and official 
comment. 

Patiala, Jullundur, and Lahore followed. Aircraft, 
tanks, armed infantry, and armoured cars had been 
brought out to intimidate Gandhi’s followers in Lahore. 
It is said that the Prince’s simplicity “loosened the tongues 
of the Indian crowds” as he left Lahore for Jammu, in 
the nort h. He looked out over the plains into Afghani- 
stan and then he turned back to Karachi. Here he 
boarded his ship and steamed towards Ceylon. 

There was no longer any fear of insurgents; no longer 
any doubt as to the success of his progress. Ceylon was, 
as ever, a gracious host, and the island smiled from the 
moment he arrived. He went on, to Malaya and then 
to Japan, where the people forgot their prejudice against 
cheering and hailed him as he passed as if they were a 
London crowd. 

In June the Prince returned to England. The respite 
was brief. He set out once more, on a journey of thirty 
thousand miles, to South Africa and South America. 
Every country which he visited presented a new problem 
for him. In Australia he had been obliged to understand 
and to convince Socialist politicians. In India he had 
been asked to combat the influence of Gandhi. In South 
Africa he was to face the old resentment of the Boers. 
The English South Africans and the natives were certain 
to greet him without any doubts, but the memory of the 
war dies slow among the Dutch South Africans, and the 
Prince came upon an entirely different ordeal the moment 
he stepped ashore at Cape Town. Oudtshoorn, in the 
Cape Province, soon showed him which way the affections 
of the Dutchmen lay. The white train drew into a rail- 
way station which is about two miles from the town. 
There a commando of Dutch farmers was waiting for 
him. Happily, they had brought a spare stallion, and, 
with the genius which seldom deserted him, the Prince 
rejected the car which was waiting for him and said that 
he would ride into Oudtshoorn with the commando. 
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He led them, at the gallop. Again, at Stellenbosch, 
where the University students have often indulged in 
theories about emancipation in government, he had a 
victory. It was a Dutch student who paid him perhaps 
the finest tribute he ever received: “We cheered because 
we know a man when we see one,’" he said. “Our 
presence here is intended as a tribute to your manliness, 
which the most persistent attempts of the whole world 
have not been able to spoil.” 

As the white train sped on, the Prince dug deeper and 
deeper into the life of the new country. Sometimes the 
train stopped for him to shoot springbok or guinea- 
fowl, and once he stepped down to join a group of Kaffir 
minstrels, with his ukelele. The cities of South Africa 
are vastly different in character, but they gave the Prince 
the same lusty welcome wherever he went. At Port 
Elizabeth, hordes of natives walked over the hills to 
greet him and they addressed him as — 

The Beloved of the young children; 

He who can be stern as the mountain 

Yet dances as the young wind. 

One remarkable theme comes out of this journey. 
The Prince had been heralded and acclaimed so much by 
this time that it was a matter of wonder that he kept his 
balance and keen judgment. Compliments did not cloud 
the inner purpose of his tours, and one speech which he 
made to the ten thousand Bantus who danced before him 
shows that he did not throw his opportunities away. “I 
would caution you,” he said, “against tendencies to 
mistrust those in authority, or to turn to those whose 
smooth-tongued promises have yet to be translated into 
performance. To fight these dangers, you should learn 
to manage your own affairs.” 

From the coast, the royal train turned inland, towards 
the Transvaal. One might go on, catching fresh pictures 
from the story, but South Africa repeated what we have 
already heard from Australia and New Zealand. It is 
14 
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enough to take two tributes to close the story of his 
South African visit. When Mr. Hofmeyer spoke to him, 
on behalf of the Dutch people, he said: “You have shown 
that you understand us; you have spoken to our people 
in their own tongue, thus giving recognition to their 
language. In doing so you have touched a chord in our 
hearts which will continue to vibrate. We recognise in 
you. Sir, if I may say so, a certain kinship of character 
with our own people. Ours is a simple people, big- 
hearted and frank. ... In you. Sir, we recognise that 
the keynote of character is sincerity.” 

The second tribute came from the Zulu Chiefs, ad- 
dressing him on behalf of the Zulu people. “We thought 
that we were conquered, that we were crushed and 
finished, but we have lived to learn that it is not the 
British way. Having experienced the mildness of British 
rule, we rejoice the more because it subdued us.” 

Before the Prince of Wales returned to England he 
crossed the Atlantic, pausing at St. Helena, and arriving 
in Montevideo on August 14th. This journey to South 
America took him into a new kind of world. He no 
longer travelled under the Union Jack to remind British 
people of their ancestry, nor to impress the qualities of 
British rule upon vanquished races. He became a 
plenipotentiary among foreigners, and the success which 
came to him in the Argentine and then in Chile was 
unique among his exploits. Montevideo cheered itself 
hoarse, and the royal guest went on to Buenos Aires. 
The cry was “Vive el Principe de Gales!” and the spirit 
of welcome was strangely different from the serious 
friendliness of the Dutchmen in Africa. Here was more 
of the air of a carnival; fashion and music and wine con- 
tributed to the scene. The horses which drew his 
carriage were harnessed in gold, and the rain which fell 
on him was of roses and daffodils. Again he paid the 
country the compliment of having learned a new language 
efi route. He had spoken to the Rajputs in Hindustani 
and to the Dutchmen in Afrikaans. Now he answered 
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his hosts in competent Spanish. Mr. Ralph Deakin de- 
scribed the welcome in Buenos Aires: “It was not the 
mere welcome of a single city; it was an extraordinary 
tribute that came spontaneously from the citizens and 
seamen of half a hundred different lands, including 
Germans, who were here in full force. It is doubtful, 
indeed, whether anybody has ever listened to such a 
volume of sound as they combined to make. It was a 
nerve-racking experience; one wanted to escape, yet 
wanted to stay and witness the almost barbaric effect of 
it all.” 

One tries to break past the carnival and the records of 
joy to see how the object of all this acclamation was 
progressing; how he reacted to the increasing enthusiasm. 
A pleasant story emerges from the records of the Prince’s 
stay in Buenos Aires to help us. A young Argentine 
Britisher was chosen from the members of Toe H. to 
present a rawhide whip to the Prince. The boy was 
named Sammy. He was very young, and he was well 
tutored in his speech for many days beforehand. When 
the day came, the words were parched on Sammy’s 
tongue. And when he entered the hall and saw the 
expanse he must cover before he reached the Prince, his 
feet clung to the floor and would not move. The Prince 
stepped down from the dais; he walked down the long 
expanse of floor and led Sammy back. “I can quite 
understand,” he whispered. “It is exactly how I used to 
feel when I had to make a speech.” 

Early in September the royal party crossed the Andes. 
Now came the conquest of the West. Again and again 
one has to resist the temptation to write in wonder at 
the Prince’s energy. The tribute might become empty 
through repetition. But one cannot pass the story of this 
journey over the Andes without amazement. He was 
tired. The Argentine had been exacting with its pro- 
gramme, and the Prince might have been excused if he 
had rested and turned his back upon duty for a day or 
two. But he sat up, hour after hour, learning still more 
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Spanish, so that when he came to Santiago he was able 
to speak to the people in their own tongue, as he laid the 
foundation-stone of the Canning memorial, outside the 
British Legation. By September 12th he had come to the 
sea again and the Pacific was spread before him. Perhaps 
one dotes too much on the picturesque in recording these 
restless and beautiful days of travel. The Prince md not 
always view them so. The practical theme continued, 
and just as we recall him in the Argentine, busily talking 
to the commercial leaders of ways of increasing trade 
with Britain, so we see him in Valparaiso, helping the 
plan to attach British officers to the Chilean Navy, “to 
advise on matters of organisation, training, gunnery, 
submarines and aviation.” He kept these important 
affairs always before him. Long after the cheering was 
dead, and when the excited South American people 
had turned to their average life again, the results of 
the Prince’s interest were felt. It was in trade and in 
understanding that the chief profit came from his visit. 
There was no hint of him merely resting on his 
laurels. 


1923-1936 

The Prince’s wandering ended with South America, 
at least for a year or two. He returned to England, to 
enjoy the home life from which he had been estranged 
for so long. At last the time came for him to use his 
experience and his strengthened character in building up 
his own life, in relation to his inheritance and his duty to 
his father’s people. One is dealing with events which 
are still lively in the memories of the millions of people 
who have been for a brief moment the subjects of a once 
energetic, sympathetic, and anxious leader. There is no 
perspective to help us to assess his achievements; no 
distance in time to help us to see him with an historical 
eye. But the main themes of King Edward VIIFs life 
are clear to us and, as far as one may describe them 
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without an intrusion, there is no need to be confused; no 
need to wonder what type of man it is who has abandoned 
his Crown. Whatever we may feel in this distressed 
time, we have no doubt of King Edward’s courage. On 
his return, he settled into English life, but he did not 
forget the new countries. One has only to look at the 
list of visitors to York House on any day to realise the 
diversity of the Prince’s interests. In one morning we 
find General Hertzog, the Maharaja of Burdwan, and 
Mr. Coates, of New Zealand being received by him. On 
another day he gave audiences to Mr. Gordon Selfridge, 
Mr. J. H. Thomas, Mr. Henry Ford, and Sir William 
Orpen. He seemed to turn from the old order, and the 
men who interested him most were those who worked. 
People who pursued leisure or who depended upon their 
traditions seemed to bore him. He spent more and 
more time with those who needed him most. 

In 1923 the Prince suffered his first glimpse of the 
distress in the provinces, when he went to a soup kitchen 
and saw a man without a shirt beneath his coat. The 
one passing incident seemed to crystallise his purpose. 
He came back to London with the cry that sympathy was 
“not enough.” “What can I do? What can be done?” 
he said to the first man with whom he was alone. 

The way of his sympathies was now set, and from this 
time neither pleasure nor more lordly duties came be- 
tween him and the problem of the distressed areas. He 
slowly earned the tribute which was paid to him by the 
Labour leader, Mr. Thomas Cook, when he said to the 
Prince: “You, Sir, have done a marvellous thing.” This 
was when the Prince made his astonishing journey among 
the poor of the North, almost alone. There were no 
receptions, no dinners, and no pandering to the vanity 
of county magnates. He went North with his secretary 
and Sir Noel Curtis-Bennett and he even refused police 
protection, much to the embarrassment of the authorities. 
The Prince stayed in a small station hotel, and from there 
he planned his mission. The scenes which followed 
15 
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cannot be described without drawing too much upon the 
Prince’s own emotions, which are his own, despite the 
limelight in which he was forced to live. He walked 
from house to house, through the mud. The ill and the 
dying, the poor and unhappy, saw in him a sane, helpful 
messenger. He soothed them by his presence, going 
into their houses, asking for their pay-sheets, and en- 
quiring into their circumstances. But the theme was as 
practical as it was compassionate, and when he boarded 
his train to return to London, after four days of enquiry, 
he typed a long letter to the Prime Minister. We do not 
know what was in the letter, but we do know that the 
conscience of the country was stirred, and that from this 
time there began a real and constructive campaign to 
remove the shadows from the lives of those unfortunate 
people who suffered most under the economic depression 
of the time. 

People who went to the Prince of Wales with a cause 
or an argument were sometimes abashed by the way in 
which he set humbug aside. He was seldom hood- 
winked by time-serving or vanity and he did not hesitate 
to be abrupt with hypocrites. From this sincerity an 
important power arose. He came to be an influence in 
affairs, rather than a romantic figure. In his speeches he 
seldom drew upon the picturesque, and his audiences 
were often surprised when he replied to some florid 
compliment by saying, ‘‘Commercial education is essen- 
tial in a commercial nation,” and then, “Commerce is no 
longer a haphazard affair, but calls for a cultured intellect 
and a great power of mental concentration.” Of the 
cinema he said: “Films are a real aid to the development 
of Imperial Trade,” and he talked to journalists of the 
“science and art” of advertising, and he appreciated the 
fact that they were his “publicity agents.” These calm 
and sensible phrases suggested that we were to receive 
a new kind of leadership from the Prince of Wales. They 
hinted also that when he came to the Throne he would 
take a practical view of the Empire’s problems, and not 
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blind himself with too many ideals nor hide his meaning 
in rhetoric. 

Perhaps it is true that the real history of the world lies 
in the record of the growth of human nature and character 
rather than in the story of nations that rise and fall. 
Perhaps the development of mankind towards nobleness 
is the theme that stretches through the succession of 
scenes, surviving empires and triumphing over pain and 
frustration. The space is too big for our comprehension; 
nor are philosophers and historians able to help us, with 
all their wit and fancy, to know why we are upon this 
earth and where our cSotts will lead us. But the problem 
of our own little space of existence is more clear to us. 
We see ourselves taking our place in the continuity of 
life upon this island or in the Dominions, all of which 
make a great empire. We know that we are rich and 
comparatively safe. But we know also that we have a 
grave responsibility to the rest of the world. British 
people have been very fortunate during the past three 
hundred years. They began by building up a vast 
empire, astutely, while the rest of Europe was fighting 
over Silesia, Lorraine, Bohemia, and Bavaria. We saw 
our opportunity and we exploited it. We have been for- 
tunate ever since, and in no way more than in our rulers. 
We have been blessed by a succession of monarchs, for 
a century, all of whom served us well. We have pros- 
pered also upon the fact that, being islanders, we have 
not been troubled by the frontier jealousies which poison 
life in the rest of Europe. The faults which have arisen 
from this history of good luck are pride and lethargy, 
with, perhaps, a dangerous devotion to our past. 

We hoped that the young King would be our leader 
in fighting against these faults, but he has chosen other- 
wise and the Empire which he might have ruled is now 
learning to reconcile his failure as a king with the long 
story of his success as Prince of Wales. 
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PART V 

KING GEORGE V AND 
GEORGE VI 

1895-1914 

I N December of 1895, when the present King was born 
at White Lodge, his great-grandmother still ruled her 
Empire from Windsor Castle. She was nearing the end 
of her great reign. At an age when most widows would 
have taken to their sofas she still held the reins of power 
in her strong old hands. Only a little time before she 
had summoned Lord Rosebery to be her Prime Minister, 
without seeking the advice of friend or Minister. One 
passage in her Journal gives us a picture of the venerable 
Queen, fighting against her failing senses, in the year of 
the present King’s birth. She wrote, a little more than 
two weeks after he was born: “Beatrice read me telegrams 
after tea, as my sight is bad, and 1 have not yet succeeded 
in getting spectacles to suit.” And afterwards: “So 
much to do, and my troublesome eyes make everything 
much more difficult.” 

She drove over to White Lodge soon after the baby 
was born, and there she enjoyed a sight which must have 
stirred her fading imagination. Within her experience 
she could recall three Kings who had ruled before her, 
for her memory went back to George the Third. Before 
her now, she could contemplate four Princes who would 
rule after her. In the room were her son, afterwards King 
Edward VII; her grandson, afterwards King George V; 
her great-grandson, who was for a brief season Ed- 
ward VIII; and his younger brother, who is now our 
Sovereign, ruling under his father’s name. 

Discipline and simplicity were the order at White 
Lodge. The children grew up with little of the splendour 
and limelight which was waiting for them in the future. 

16 89 
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When King Edward VII came to the Throne, in 1901, 
the life of the Princes opened out and they lived partly 
at York House, in St. James’s Palace, and partly at 
Frogmore, the secluded Georgian house in Windsor 
Home Park. 

The influences which moulded the young Princes were 
diverse. Prince Albert was naturally disciplined and 
obedient. The virtues which the Prince Consort brought 
with him from Coburg were strong in King George V, 
and they were strong in his second son. He was not a 
brilliant scholar, but he learned diligently and the sur- 
roundings of his childhood at White Lodge were designed 
to make him industrious. But King Edward VII kept 
up a different kind of Court, within Windsor Castle and 
at Buckingham Palace. There the young Princes were 
let loose whenever they went to stay with him. They 
were encouraged in their pranks by the King, who was 
not above joining in their practical jokes and games. 
Mr. Taylor Darbyshire tells us in his book on the present 
King that the fun was sometimes so uproarious that their 
mother, “anxious for the behaviour of her children, felt 
that perhaps a check should now and again be placed on 
their high spirits.” So a tutor was appointed “to 
accompany them on their visits” to their grandfather. 
It seemed, for some time, that the late King George 
might be too strict as a father. He viewed his responsi- 
bilities much as the Prince Consort had worried over 
his son. 

When Prince Albert the younger was old enough, he 
was sent to the Naval College at Osborne. He began at 
the first stage of the fine machinery of naval education. 
The difference between Prince Albert and his older 
brother. Prince Edward, soon manifested itself. Sub- 
sequent events have shown us the similarity between 
George IV, King Edward VII, and King Edward VIII. 
They all upheld the Hanoverian tradition. But the 
present King went on in his father’s footsteps. He also 
became an efficient sailor, and from the beginning, he 
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was able to handle a boat with more success than his 
brother. He studied seamanship conscientiously, and it 
is interesting, in casting the story forward, to remember 
that he is the only Sovereign of his House who has 
been under fire in a sea battle: the only King to have 
taken active part in a war since George II fought at 
Dettingen. King George VI served in Collin^ood^ at 
Jutland. 

From Osborne, Prince Albert went to Dartmouth. 
When this part of his education ended, a new phase 
began. Up to this time, Prince Edward and his younger 
brother had been brought up together. But the way of 
the eldest son was to be in greater lights, according to 
their parents’ plan. It was certain that he would some 
day be King. Prince Albert could have a private career, 
and it was expected that he would continue in the Navy. 
His father had also been trained as a second son, with 
the purpose of becoming a professional sailor. Prince 
Edward went from Dartmouth to Hindustan^ and after 
a brief cruise his sea career ended. Not so Prince Albert. 
He was sent to Cumberland as a cadet, and for the first 
time he set out to see the world. 

This first cruise was of tremendous importance. Up 
to this time. Prince Albert of York had been allowed few 
experiences of life beyond England. There were less 
visitors to his grandfather’s Court than in the old days, 
and his education had kept him away from meeting 
people from the Dominions. Cumberland took him to 
the islands of the West Indian station. These were all 
picturesque experiences for him. They gave him his 
first sense of land travel and seafaring. But the visits 
which put the real test upon him were in Canada and 
Newfoundland. There he became an ambassador. His 
shyness often gave people a wrong impression of his 
qualities. He seemed quiet and he had few spectacular 
gifts. But a good, dry humour was welling up within 
him as he came to know more of the world. There were 
many sly quips to show that his judgment was keen. 
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There were two sides to his experiences in Newfoundland 
and Canada. On board Colling^oody he worked like a 
beaver. He was naturally energetic, in mind and body. 
To these merits were added frankness and a complete 
lack of class-consciousness; the serene lack of class- 
consciousness which is the blessing of peasants and 
princes. He simply could not make people feel uncom- 
fortable or self-conscious. His frankness was sometimes 
such that people thought he lacked graciousness. It was 
only that he could not pretend. 

Prince Albert travelled as far as Montreal. He did not 
catch public favour in a flash, as his brother always did. 
It came slowly to him, but it came securely. Mr. Darby- 
shire quotes a report written by Captain W. E. C. Tait, 
who travelled with the Prince in Collin^ood. Captain 
Tait wrote: 

“He always put his back into whatever he was 
doing, and I can see him now, rushing through the 
intense effort of the day and then finishing up with 
the traditional bread and cheese, onions, and beer 
before turning in. All his work was done cheerfully 
and well, but perhaps best of all was the way he 
handled the picket-boat when he was in charge of her, 
while he was more than a good hand at the sailing 
races.” 


igi4-igiS 

Two dramas brought the young Princes into the lime- 
light in the early months of the War. The story of Prince 
Edward’s plea to Kitchener is well known: how he 
climbed the stairs of the War Office and begged the 
Secretary of State for War to allow him to go into the 
trenches. At the same time. Prince Albert was suffering 
one of the great disappointments of his life as a sailor. 
In September, he was so ill that he had to be brought on 
shore, to be operated on. He had never been strong, 
and both his physique and his nerves held him back from 
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full enjoyment of all physical effort. While his brother 
was worrying Kitchener at the War Office, Prince Albert 
was worrying the Naval Medical Board to allow him 
to return to his ship. At first he was consoled with half- 
measures. He was given a post in the Admiralty. But 
early in the new year he was allowed to return to Colling- 
wood and steam to Scapa, to join the Fleet. It must 
always be remembered, as an insight into the new King’s 
approach to his duty, that he rejoined his ship against 
every advice. He was still ill, and for some months he 
worked on, through the melancholy days of waiting for 
the battle that did not come. In the end he collapsed 
and was taken on shore once more. He was rewarded 
for his constancy. He was able to rejoin his ship again, 
a little time before the Battle of Jutland. In the heavy 
mist of that ominous afternoon, in May of 1916, Prince 
Albert played his part in expending eighty-four rounds 
against the enemy. He was mentioned in despatches for 
his “coolness and courage,” but the trophy which is still 
a delight to him is the white ensign which his ship flew 
during Jutland. 

Towards the close of the war, a new interest began. 
In time, Prince Albert of York was to occupy an im- 
portant honorary position in connection with the Royal 
Air Force, but when the title came to him, it was not 
empty of experience. Flying had been in the experi- 
mental stages when he was a boy. He had been exactly 
eight years old when the first heavier-than-air craft had 
been flown at Dayton, He had watched the progress of 
flying from the beginning and he was to ascend to the 
responsibility, in later years, of flying his elder brother. 
During his training at Osborne his boyish interest in 
flying had become stronger, and Prince Albert divided 
his attention between seafaring and the air. But he was 
never allowed then to fly. His enthusiasm had its first 
opportunity in February of 1918, when he was attached 
to the Royd Naval Air Service at Cranwell. He was thus 
identified with the beginning of CranwelFs fine traditions. 
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He remained at Cranwell for five months, gaining daily 
experience of ground work. But the interesting occasion 
came after he had been there for two months. When the 
Royal Naval Air Service joined the Royal Flying Corps 
and became the Royal Air Force, as we know it now. 
Prince Albert was one of the first naval officers to become 
an officer of the new, young Service. 

In the last months of the war the present King’s service 
broadened by a term with Lord Trenchard, then Sir 
Hugh Trenchard, at Nancy. He had also been with the 
R.A.F. Cadet Brigade at Hastings, so that when peace 
came he knew many aspects of the Service. All was 
leading to a unique end. While his brothers clung to 
the older Services, he threw himself into the experiment 
and change in which the R.A.F. was being born. He 
went through the routine of the Air Ministry, and when 
he was aware of the administrative side of the Royal Air 
Force, he began his training as a pilot. Prince Albert was 
not so greatly fascinated by flying as by the actual 
creation of the Air Force. But he took his pilot’s certi- 
ficate, and with no prearrangement, he once took his 
brother for a short flight, much to the concern and 
agitation of the officers who were left on the ground, 
haunted by the realisation that the heir to the Throne and 
his brother were in the air together. 


igi8 

When demobilisation came, many young officers were 
being turned out upon the world, and it was not thought 
just that Prince Albert should continue with either 
Service. Instead he became an undergraduate at Cam- 
bridge. Seldom had a young man sought the banks of 
the Cam and the stately air of the colleges so well equipped 
with experience. Lenient rules were made for Prince 
Albert when he went to Cambridge after the War, with 
his brother. Prince Henry. They did not live in college. 
A house was taken for them, and through a stroke of 
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good judgment, Sir Louis and Lady Greig were given 
control of the household. 

One important phase of the new King’s character 
comes into view at this point. He has always had a 
talent for making friends, and the still more blessed 
talent of being able to keep them. Sir Louis Greig is 
an exemplary courtier, in that he has none of the pro- 
fessional courtier’s affectations or insincerities. He has 
humour and understanding and an equal capacity for 
friendship. These qualities made all the difference to 
the time Prince Albert spent at Trinity. Cambridge 
soon became used to the sight of two Princes going in 
and out of the College. Prince Albert usually hurried 
to his lectures on a motor-bicycle, and he went so far in 
assuming the mind and habits of a thorough under- 
graduate that he was once fined for smoking in the 
street; a crime to an undergraduate, if he is wearing the 
cap and gown of his college. 

The trend of Prince Albert’s mind was mainly practical. 
But as his judgment matured he became more and more 
interested in history. This new interest came to him in 
the most fortunate way. His tutors failed to guide him 
into the ways of bookish learning when he was a boy, 
but there came the time when his own instincts awakened 
and guided him there, through pleasure and not merely 
through duty. The fruit of this historical taste came in 
later years, when he went to live in his house in Windsor 
Park. He fossicked about among old papers and dis- 
covered many forgotten facts about the lesser houses in 
the Windsor Park and showed himself to be a competent 
archivist as well as a mere reader of history. 

The great result of his belated education at a university 
was that Prince Albert evolved his own tastes, built up 
his own library, and chose his own channels of interest. 
The principles of citizenship held his attention and he 
studied most aspects of civic life, so that when the time 
came he did not move among the mass of his father’s 
subjects as a stranger. This fund of knowledge is of even 
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greater strength and importance now. The modest, 
quiet, well-ini&rmed and contented family man who lives 
behind the fagade of Buckingham Palace is not, as he said, 
“palace minded.” He knows the thoughts of simpler 
people and their problems are apparent to his mind as 
well as sure of his sympathy. 

Early in his life, it was seen that the Duke of York was 
growing up as heir to his father’s character. He had 
greater knowledge of the lives of ordinary people be- 
cause he was brought up in days of increasing social 
freedom. But one of the great qualities of King George’s 
character was that he was able to adapt himself to the 
radical changes in thought and government, when the 
time came. It may have seemed strange for historians to 
recall that King George V was born in the ’sixties and 
trained in his grandmother’s way of thinking . . . but that 
he was capable of accepting a Socialist Government in 
1924. Acceptance is a Uttle word for the spirit in which 
he received them. They seemed to bring refreshment 
into his life, with their unconventional and sincere 
theories of emancipation. 

When the first Radical Members entered Parliament, 
during Queen Victoria’s reign, she was still politically 
powerful enough to rule them with an iron rod. When 
Sir Charles Dilke criticised her financial affairs, she was 
able to refuse to have him in any office in which she 
would have to see him or confer with him. 

But while the personal influence of Royalty had in- 
creased in the past fifty years, the political power had 
decreased and King George had been obliged to receive 
many violent reformers among his ministers. The man- 
ner in which he essayed this is truly a proof of his 
greatness. King George had no time for bores, and he 
hated humbug. When the Socialist Ministers who came 
to him were sincere men, they found a sovereign who 
was eager to understand them and willing to believe in 
their intentions. 

The reception of Mr. J. H. Thomas led to what might 
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be called a friendship. There is a story of their first 
meeting which is as authentic as any which comes to us 
at second-hand. Mr. Thomas often has a healthy Eliza- 
bethan smack about his vocabulary. Vigorous adjectives 
sometimes give colour to his talk. He is said to have 
used one or two when he went to the King as Minister, 
in Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s first ministry. 

The King, a little surprised, said, “But, Mr. Thomas, 
I thought you were coming here to represent a high- 
minded and rather sanctimonious Government.” 

“Yes, that is true,” answered Mr. Thomas, “but I am 
the relief.” 

The King’s patience and foresight carried him through 
the radical changes in a way which, perhaps. Queen 
Victoria or King Edward would never have achieved. 
In time, when the letters of to-day are released for his- 
torians to pore over, this aspect of his achievement will 
assume importance. 

When the poker-backed Tories sickened at the ap- 
pointment of Mr. MacDonald as Prime Minister, the 
King repeated an adage, which he had remembered from 
his days in Bacchante, “In the Navy we have a motto, 
‘Keep your hair on.’ ” It was a homely and wise piece 
of advice in a troublous time. His sanity and his respect 
for the Constitution urged him to give the Socialist 
Government every chance. And it can be said that the 
Socialists, without exception, fell under the spell of his 
justice, his frank humour, and his hidden, unsentimental 
kindliness. 

Some time after the Socialists went out of power, there 
was a remarkable incident which showed how King 
George’s character had impressed them. Speaking at 
Nottingham, Sir Staifford Cripps mentioned the “oppo- 
sition from Buckingham Palace,” which the Socialist 
Government would have to face if it came into power 
again. Like one man, the Socialists rose in the King’s 
defence. 

Lord Snowden, one of the most bitter men in the 
17 
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country, said that Sir StaflFord Cripps had made a fool of 
himself. Mr. J. H. Thomas deplored his ‘‘impudence 
and ignorance.” Mr. Bernard Shaw said that Bucking- 
ham Palace was the one place where he would be safe. 
Lord Allen, former Secretary of the I.L.P., called it “a 
crazy outburst.” 

Three days afterwards. Sir Stafford Cripps drank the 
toast, “The King, God bless him,” at a luncheon in 
London. The King might well have smiled during this 
wrangle. He might well have recalled his simple advice, 
“Keep your hair on.” 

It is not easy for us to realise what this incident means 
in history: a Monarch defended by a group of Labour 
agitators, against one of their own blood. It could not 
have happened in any other country, nor with any other 
Sovereign. 

The sanity of these events must have had its influence 
on the present King. While his brother was travelling 
about the world, gaining only scattered impressions of 
English life, when he came home in between, the Duke 
of York was able to stay near to his father, and gain much 
from his example. 

1918-1923 

There is no counting the selfish deeds committed in 
the name of charity. The poor prosper well on the vanity 
of the rich. One is therefore shy in writing the story of 
a man’s kindness to those who suffer, lest his motives 
should be misrepresented. The thought comes that one 
has never been fully aware of the present King’s work 
among the poor. His annual boys’ camp is celebrated, 
but one does not recollect him dispensing charity and 
moving among the unfortunate. This is an interesting 
sidelight upon his nature. No man could be less vain 
and more self-effacing in performing his duty. In this 
spectacular age, when it is difficult for a public man to 
smile without the click of cameras in front of him, this 
modesty in the King calls for explanation. He reveals 
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for us the vital difference between popularity and respect. 
When we examine these two words, we realise that 
popularity is a more or less recent invention. Film 
stars are popular, and they fade over night. Seaside 
resorts are popular; new dishes, new fashions and, 
especially, men who court public favour. But if the 
public favour is enthusiastic, it is also fickle. Popu- 
larity has nothing to do with respect. And it is quiet 
respect which the present King has inspired, from the 
beginning. 

Prince Albert came down from Cambridge well 
equipped to take his place as a member of his father’s 
busy family. His voice was still hesitating and he was 
apparently shy. But these were merely superficial 
characteristics, and within himself he was more self- 
confident and certain of his star. 

Eleven years before. Prince Albert had gone to Os- 
borne as a cadet. In the time between, he had sailed the 
seas and he had taken part in the Battle of Jutland. He 
had become an air pilot and he had studied the inner 
workings of the service. He had done well at the Uni- 
versity, and he had earned his father’s good opinion. 
King George set his seal upon his son’s achievement in 
June of 1920, when Prince Albert became Duke of York, 
the title which his own father had borne when he was a 
second son. 

From these scenes, in which the Duke of York has 
walked for us, in the public view, we come upon the 
sacred and private chapter of his life. Many royal mar- 
riages have been made through the machinery of Parlia- 
ment and in the cause of the country. Happily, the Duke 
of York was second son, and in 1922 there was no threat 
of the higher and more terrifying fate that was awaiting 
him. He was able to scorn political aims and remain 
loyal to his own heart when the time came for him to 
marry. 

When we recall the marriage of the Duke and Duchess 
of York, we awaken scenes which are still lively to us. 

17* 
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Except for the marriage of Princess Mary, there had been 
no domestic celebration in the Royal Family for many 
years, and the mass of people remembered the appearance 
of their Sovereign and his family only in connection with 
the War. The public imagination was deeply stirred on 
the dismal April morning, when the lordly wedding 
carriages passed towards Westminster Abbey. The War 
was over and life was assuming its old security. It was 
fitting that the clouds parted, every now and then, to let 
a gleam of April sun into the London streets. When 
their honeymoon was over, the Duke and Duchess went 
to live at White Lodge, where he had been born. The 
Duke was now able to appreciate the beauty and associa- 
tions of the house and gardens more than when he was 
a boy. It was a suitable setting in which a young couple 
might plan their life together. 

To appreciate Queen Elizabeth, one must first know 
the setting of her childhood: the red stone castle which 
rises from the great valley on the eastern coast of Scotland. 
Its story stretches from the dim legends of Macbeth to 
our own day. Its lofty turrets hold a hundred fair and 
horrible stories, and the thick, inviolate walls seemed to 
be wrapped in centuries. To read of Glamis in a book 
makes one feel that life is no longer there; that such a 
load of history could not permit the ordinary offices of 
everyday living in the twentieth century. But Glamis is 
as much a home as any house in the British Isles and, 
during the years after the birth of our Queen, it was 
as lively and free of historical dust as any other home in 
the land. 

Queen Elizabeth was born in England, and, when she 
was a child, Glamis was only her summer home. But it 
was her true background. Every biographer who des- 
cribes the childhood of illustrious people spends a great 
deal of ink on certain conventions. The illustrious one 
was a little naughty, of course; extremely kind to animals; 
and prone to make precocious, wise remarks. The result 
is usually a rather sentimental picture. The childhood 
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of the Queen was not sentimental, but it was wholly 
beautiful. 

Scottish people know (as the English will never know) 
how to live with servants, gardeners, tenants, and vil- 
lagers as one great community. A Scottish community 
is like a great family, and the fact that one member of that 
family is laird, another dairymaid, another crofter, and 
another coachman makes on difference to the loyalty 
which binds them together. This, then, was the atmo- 
sphere in which Queen Elizabeth grew up. It is very 
important that this should be remembered. 

Her life has not been eventful, and a description of the 
Queen must always be a character-sketch rather than a 
record of incidents. It is her own graciousness, her in- 
telligence, and her quick humour which pervade the few 
incidents. They were in no way spectacular until the 
blessed day when she consented to marry the second son 
of King George, and give to England an example of 
married life as perfect as that which graced Buckingham 
Palace from 1910 until the grey January day in 1936 when 
King George was buried. 

The theme of the Queen’s life does not change from 
the day of her birth, in August of 1900, to these days of 
her sudden elevation to being First Lady in the Land. 
Little incidents prove the continuity of charm and good- 
ness, from the day when her nurse described her as “an 
exceptionally happy, easy baby,” to the day when Sargent 
described her as “the only completely unconscious sitter 
he had ever had”: from the days when she played cricket 
with her brothers on the lawn at Glamis, to the day when 
she walked into White Lodge as a bride. 

The scene of her betrothal has already been recorded, 
so it is not an intrusion to mention the wood of Lord 
Strathmore’s house at Waldenbury; the wood in which 
Lady Elizabeth had played as a child, with her beloved 
brother. It was there that the Duke and Lady Elizabeth 
walked together one crisp Sunday morning ... it was 
January 14th, 1923. 
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Two days afterwards, we read in our evening news- 
papers: 

‘Tt is with the greatest pleasure that the King and 
Queen announce the betrothal of their beloved son, 
the Duke of York, to the Lady Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon, 
daughter of the Earl and Countess of Strathmore, to 
which the King has gladly given his consent/’ 

J925-J926 

From this time Lady Elizabeth became a celebrity, and 
the simplicity and retirement of her old life ended. She 
lived in a world of photographers and newspaper men, 
and she suffered the first experience of seeing her name in 
big type, on the posters in the streets. In this came the 
proof of her good sense and her naturalness. Her old 
friends said that she “did not change a bit.” She brought 
to the greater scheme of living the same sincerity with 
which she had called upon the tenants’ wives at Glamis; 
the same charm which made one of the soldiers say of her, 
after his period of convalescence under her nursing, “She 
and my ‘fiancy’ are as like as two peas.” 

Many people who saw the Duchess of York after her 
marriage noted her willingness to please and to listen. 
But this was not all. Her immediate success with people 
depended upon a deeper quality. Some women have the 
power of making you feel at your best. It is a sort of 
demand they make: a demand that your manners should 
be at their best, that your mind should be more alert and 
your choice of words more careful. This stimulation 
does not come to one consciously; it is a little akin to the 
sensation of well-being one has in facing the sunshine 
for the first time after a spell of rain. Some writers have 
commented on the young Queen’s tact. But I do not 
believe that she is so much tactful as deeply interested in 
human nature. Every new person she meets is, in a sense, 
a minor adventure. 

The Duke and Duchess were soon drawn into a whirl 
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of affairs. Their position in the hearts of the people 
came quickly, and it was strengthened in 1926, when 
Princess Elizabeth was born. 


ig 26 -ig 3 o 

The post- War generation likes to boast of its cynicism 
and its conquest over old-fashioned emotions. But pas- 
sing modes of thought do not affect the foundations of 
human nature, and London soon learned to treat the 
Duke’s town house as a shrine. There was usually a 
group of people on the pavement in Piccadilly, waiting 
for a glimpse of Princess Elizabeth. The delight of the 
days when she could be seen playing at Windsor is not 
forgotten by the townspeople who live at the foot of 
the Castle. 

Some years ago, on a silver blue afternoon, I walked 
on the terrace at Windsor. It was Sunday and as King 
George was in residence, the band was playing and the 
public were allowed to walk among the flower beds, listen- 
ing to the music. There was no scene more elegant in 
England. It was a custom, a concession which permitted 
the King’s subjects to walk near to him and to enjoy his 
Sunday afternoon peace with him. I joined the slowly 
moving parade of Windsor society, the warrant holders 
and their wives, crisp in summer clothes, the keeper of 
the barge, who had walked up from the river’s brink, a 
master from Eton, and the broader medley of the name- 
less. They filtered in and out of the arrangement of 
bronze statues, sweeping beds of geraniums and stone 
jardinieres, with flowers spilling over their rims. All 
eyes were turned upon the facade of the castle, for another 
ceremony was expected, in accordance with custom. At 
a moment when the swaggering march music faltered 
and left us in comparative silence, there was a movement 
at one of the windows. We knew then that the ritual 
was being observed. Queen Mary appeared. There 
was no cheering, of course, because Windsor people are 
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very grand and conscious of their royal tradition. They 
could never behave with the abandon of a London crowd. 
So we just turned our eyes, not so much to our Queen 
as to our Squire’s lady. For there is this about Windsor 
... its castle dominates it and graces its daily existence 
much as a great house might give authority and richness 
to a country town. After a minute, the Queen turned 
away, and when she appeared again, she was holding 
Princess Eli2abeth in her arms. There was a flutter of 
excitement then; a faint hiss of sss’s as the word Princess 
swept from one end of the terrace to the other. I re- 
member a tide of little thoughts that passed through my 
mind, as I saw the child pressing her face against the glass. 
I thought of Queen Elizabeth, walking by this same 
window, perhaps hurrying after one of her mornings of 
riding in the park. I thought of Shakespeare coming 
here, to write a play for her, and of Chaucer, walking in 
the garden. I thought of Charles the First bathing in the 
river as a boy and of Anne sitting in the window over 
the north terrace when they brought her the news of 
Blenheim. It seemed amazing then, even when King 
George was alive, to realise that the little hands that 
patted the window pane might some day bend themselves 
about the royal sceptre. 

The Duke and Duchess were not allowed much do- 
mestic peace, and, as he conquered his nervousness in 
speech, the Duke was called on more and more for public 
service. One story which tells us a good deal of his sense 
of humour and his sanity is of the opening of the second 
year of Wembley. The vast amplifiers now used every- 
where were more or less a novelty then. The Duke 
rehearsed his speech in the empty staium, the day before 
the opening. As he raised his voice, he realised that no 
sound was coming from the amplifiers. They had not 
been “made alive.” He turned to somebody and said “The 
damned things aren’t working!” and in that moment the 
electricians turned the current into the amplifiers and his 
homely words rang around the vast stadium like thunder. 
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And there is a tale of his annual boys* camp which 
must delight us. It must first be remembered that the 
Duke of York’s Camp was his own idea. He wished to 
bring public school boys and boys from the industrial 
areas together ... a perfect scheme, which has done im- 
mense good. Every year, he spends a day with the boys 
and he usually enters into their games. One day they 
were playing push-ball and it was suggested that he 
might referee. He answered, “Referee be blowed, I am 
going to play.” During the game, a public school boy 
was pushing at the ribs of the player in front of him and 
he yelled, “Go on, push like hell.” He was perhaps 
surprised when he saw the Duke turn his head a little and 
answer, “But I pushing like hell.” 


ig 24 -ig 2 g 

The first long journey made by the Duke and Duchess 
of York was down the east coast of Africa during the 
winter of 1924-5 . The scenes through which they went 
were a strange change after their conventional life in 
England. They went to Mombasa and then inland, to 
Nairobi, where they conjured up the illusion of an Eng- 
lish Christmas. Then to the excitements of their first 
big-game hunt, from which they returned with rhinoceros 
and lion. They came home by way of the Nile, a long, 
interesting journey. The story of this conquest of the 
Nile country has been told many times. What matters 
in this record is that one should remember the effect 
which the Duke made upon the people, white and black, 
lordly and simple. The light behind his actions was still 
his lack of class consciousness. Whether his hosts were 
warriors from Victoria Nyanza or colonial governors, he 
approached them with the same wide-awake interest. 
Royal graciousness is an old theme, and it has per- 
haps been overwritten, but in the case of the present 
King, the kindliness persists so that one cannot help 
acclaiming it. 
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There was pleasure and excitement for the royal couple 
on this journey, but work and strain and anxiety were put 
upon them when they set out for Australia and New 
Zealand in 1925. His brother had already been over this 
vast expanse of sea and land, but the Duke was able to 
make his own unique conquest. He had this great ad- 
vantage. When he said: “Take care of the children and 
the country will take care of itself,” he was not theorising. 
Children were not merely part of a social problem to 
him. He was already a busy father, and there was ex- 
perience and affection in the interest which he showed. 

One spring morning, the elegant and sunny Waite- 
mata Harbour became a throbbing lake of small boats 
and sails. Here, at the bottom of the world, where the 
New Zealand people are so closely tied to the old country 
that Lord Northcliffe described them as being “more 
English than the English,” the Duke and Duchess won 
perhaps the great victory of their travels. New Zealand 
became a little mad with delight: policemen were swept 
aside and law and order were forgotten. From the 
first day to the last, they went through exhausting pro- 
grammes, listened to the addresses of about seventy 
mayors, laid foundation-stones, planted trees, and in- 
spected veterans. There must be some divine explana- 
tion for the fact that they were smiling at the end as at 
the beginning. Good nature strengthened them. There 
were days of escape, however, and in the north the Duke 
was able to enjoy the deep sea fishing which has attracted 
Zane Grey and other famous rods to the Bay of Islands 
every year. 

But the practical theme must not be forgotten. The 
Duke’s training at Osborne gave him something of the 
engineer’s mind. He was sincerely interested in the 
butter factories and sheep-shearing plants, the dairy farms 
and industries. He has inherited his mother’s astonishing 
capacity for gathering facts and remembering them. This 
talent is barely human, and those who know Queen 
Mary or the King are usually dumbfounded by their 




1 5 1 King George and Queen Mary, with Queen Alexandra and 
her Sister, the Empress Marie of Russia, 1925 
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memories. It meant that the Duke returned to England 
from New Zealand and Australia as well aware of their 
life as any permanent official in Whitehall. 

Australia repeated New Zealand’s welcome. The 
Duke and Duchess travelled over the vast continent, with 
occasional escapes to hunt kangaroo. But the theme in 
Australia seemed to be more serious. The celebration 
of Anzac Day gave the Duke a sacred conviction. For 
those in England who do not know the world beyond the 
white cliffs of Dover, the emotions of people in the new 
countries must remain a mystery. The fierce devotion 
which Australians show upon such an occasion might 
surprise the placid Londoner who takes his national 
anniversaries as a matter of course. The Duke caught, in 
that one hour, all the spirit of the great, brave, frank 
Australian people. He talked of this many times, and the 
sudden realisation seemed to have a great effect on him 
and to colour all the rest of his tour with new seriousness. 

It is not easy to recapture the excitement of other 
people’s travels, even when they are made in royal splen- 
dour, and a list of countries and ceremonies does not help 
us to comprehend the King any better. It was when he 
returned to England that people realised the chief lines 
along which his character and interests were to develop. 
Writers have been over-insistent about his seriousness. 
Because his sense of fun is not boisterous, they have some- 
times missed the keen and penetrating side of his judg- 
ments and comments. 

On the eve of his departure for Australia, the Duke of 
York had a spontaneous and affectionate proof of the 
place he now held as his father’s son. It is well known 
that our present King began his life with an almost hope- 
less stammer which defeated many experts and attempts 
at treatment. With the help of Mr. Logue, the Australian 
who has made a special study of defective speech, the 
Duke had almost conquered his disability. But it was 
not all Mr. Logue’s science. The Duke had spent hours 
and hours, day after day, mastering exercises and forcing 
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his voice into control. Only his desire to be at his best 
and to do his work well could have sustained him through 
this ordeal — ^for it was an ordeal. When he rose to speak 
at the Pilgrims’ dinner, before sailing for New Zealand, 
he spoke clearly and naturally for the first time. The de- 
light of his audience was astonishing. There was a 
paternal joyousness in their applause; a realisation that 
somebody of whom they were fond had mastered a prob- 
lem through the strength of his own determination. 

One of the most important duties performed by the 
Duke and Duchess when they returned to England was 
at Holyrood, where they were “Lord High Commis- 
sioner” and “Her Grace” during the Assembly of 1929. 
Holyrood is the heart and spirit of Edinburgh, and be- 
cause of its Stuart associations it is also a shrine to the 
Scottish people. Ever since her marriage, the Duchess 
had been drawn more and more into the life of England. 
But she is a Scotswoman, and the fierce, good blood 
of Scotland is in her veins. Holyrood appealed to her 
imagination, and it is said that she loved this experience 
more than almost any of her life. To walk in the stately 
rooms of the Palace is an awe-inspiring and beautiful 
experience for the merest tourist who buys his ticket at 
the door. To rule from Holyrood, for ten days, was a 
majestic experience. 

Here is a setting for royal dignity which is wholly 
satisfying. Holyrood escaped the gorgeousness of 
George the Fourth and it eluded the aesthetic hanky- 
panky of the Victorians. Alone among the palaces, it 
retains the atmosphere of Stuart beauty. There has been 
no melting and selling fads of fashion to spoil the dream 
and, almost entirely through the imagination and dili- 
gence of Queen Mary, the venerable Scottish palace 
has been made beautiful and comfortable. During the 
brief season every year, when Holyrood is opened, 
one is tricked out of one’s time. One is in the com- 
pany of ghosts from the times of Charles the Second 
and Queen Anne. 
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^5-1937 

It is not easy to view the excitements of our own time 
in the light of history; not easy to know what stature the 
events of our lives w’ill assume in the hands of historians 
and biographers who come after us. We know that the 
abdication of King Edward VIII will be the inspiration 
of many a book and play in the future, when the story 
of his failure is searched for, in documents and legend. 
The story of his broken promises and his exile will 
grow into the shape of a great tragedy as the years pass. 
We feel the pain and humiliation too keenly now to ap- 
preciate this view. But, through the balance of events, 
we have been able to heal the wound to our national 
pride with the memory of the closing years of the life of 
King George the Fifth. We have been able to recapture 
the sounds and sights of those days when, as patriarch 
and king and as father of the State, he drove through the 
streets of London. Living through the months before 
the celebration of the Jubilee was a strange sensation. 
Had the plan to acclaim his goodness come from high 
places, one might not have felt so deeply . . . but as it was, 
the thanksgiving began in the villages, in the far-away 
colonial towns and in the crowded little houses of the 
East End of London. Cynics and people who strut in 
fine independence were amazed. In an age when mon- 
archy was being destroyed; when the palaces of Europe 
were empty and thrones were bereft of their kings, a quiet, 
unobtrusive man who had ruled his empire for twenty- 
five years suddenly stirred the heart of the world. It was 
not for any lordly act in his life, nor for any intellectual 
gifts above the average; not for any romantic posturing 
or courage in battle that he was given this glory. It was 
because, in the simplest words, he was a good man who 
had kept his covenant. 

From the time of the Jubilee to the end of his reign. 
King George enjoyed a degree of affection which was 
perhaps unique in the history of Kings. For a year, a 
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sense of well-being and gratitude seemed to pervade the 
Empire and the focus for this was the throne. The events 
surrounding King George’s death are too near for us to 
see them calmly. It seemed that the heart of the empire 
stopped beating on that cold January morning, when his 
life drew to its close at Sandringham. One read of the 
new king flying to London, as a portent that changes were 
to come with his reign. One read of the coffin being 
carried down the rhododendron walk which King George 
had known so well, and then being brought to London. 
During the days that followed, thousands of silent, awed 
people walked past the bier, in Westminster Hall, where 
the four magnificent soldiers guarded their dead monarch, 
the light of the great candles playing upon their motion- 
less hands and faces. It was a time of great sorrow 
and this sorrow touched countries beyond the Empire. 
America and France wrote of him as /ie King, and even 
in Germany there was public grief and sympathy. The 
Congress of America closed in his honour. 

Another emotion mixed with grief among those who 
watched the funeral procession of the King making its 
slow way to Paddington and then to Windsor. Behind 
the coffin walked his two sons, both of whom were to 
accept their father’s crown within a year. The sad, grey 
face of Edward VIII haunted those who saw him, long 
after the melancholy of the funeral had passed. 

Windsor has opened its gates to many Kings. They have 
gone there in triumph, in anger and in sorrow. Rulers 
of other countries have gone there, some as prisoners 
and some as exiles. James the First was a prisoner in 
one of the towers. Every King since the Conqueror 
has walked up the Windsor hill. None of them went to 
Windsor, in glory or in death, as King George went, for 
his burial. He was the first sovereign who truly held the 
love of the world in his hands. It was as if five hundred 
years were spanned. When Edward the Third created 
the Order of the Garter, he called the first knights to- 
gether to cherish the nation’s virtue through chivalry 
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and prayer. King George joined the monarchs of the 
countries, with this prayer fulfilled. 

Only those who five in palaces know how uncom- 
fortable and depressing they can be. In the great, 
splendid spaces, it is not always easy to keep up the inti- 
mate and warm notions of homely comfort. One recalls 
Fanny Burney’s depression at Windsor, because there was 
not a rug beside her bed, and it must be remembered 
that even when Kennington had its workmen’s flats, with 
baths, there was not one bathroom in Windsor Castle. 
These horrors have fortunately been corrected in recent 
years, but it would be wrong to misunderstand or ex- 
aggerate the advantages which will come to the King and 
Queen in leaving their house in Piccadilly for Bucking- 
ham Palace, and their house in Windsor Park for the vast 
Castle. This must be one of the keenest disappoint- 
ments in the sudden change which has come to their 
lives. Making their homes, in London and in the Wind- 
sor Park, was one of the chief delights of their early 
married life together. They were able to carry on the 
scheme of living to which they were both accustomed. 
Even Glamis Castle, with its lofty turrets, rising in the 
Valley of Strathmore, is essentially a home, for all its 
traditions and grandeur. 

Neither the King nor the Queen has been brought up 
to be “palace minded,” and London has lost one of its 
most charming domestic scenes now that the Princesses 
no longer play in the small garden behind their parents’ 
house in Piccadilly. It has been a happy experience for 
many people, passing along the lower edge of the walk 
between Marble Arch and Hyde Park Corner, to be able 
to peep in through a chink between the trees and watch, 
as the years passed, the Princesses graduating from per- 
ambulator to tricycle. Princess Elizabeth has been forced 
to leave her enchanted land now, for the fierce light of 
inheritance burns upon her. She is already torn away 
from her garden and her tricycle and her toys, to sense 
the frightening prospect. There have been signs which 
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she could not avoid understanding, just as Queen Vic- 
toria understood, when she found a copy of her family 
tree in a book, put there by her governess, to let her 
know of her inheritance. Princess Elizabeth dso knows, 
by now, that the new white country in the far south is 
not called Princess Elizabeth’s land for nothing. Nor 
can she be unaware of the significance of seeing her own 
head on the Newfoundland six-cent postal stamp. 

It is ridiculous to try to discover abnormal qualities 
developing in children before their time. No child is 
more beastly than the one who reads Gibbon when he 
should be reading The Swiss Family Robinson and no 
girl is more alarming than the one who is wholly obedient 
and docile when she should be chock-full of mischief and 
even a touch of rebellion. Princess Elizabeth is all she 
should be as a child, with the qualities of which character 
will be made and the impulsiveness which will grow into 
personality. 

The Duchess of York brought great happiness to 
every member of the Royal family when she married the 
Duke. One realised this most sadly when Prince Edward 
broadcast his melancholy farewell to his people and ex- 
pressed his envy of the blessing which his brother enjoyed 
and of which he was deprived. It is not, perhaps, too 
personal to look into the closing years of King George’s 
life and to realise what real happiness he drew from the 
married life of his son, and the way in which the present 
Queen was preparing herself, unknowingly, for the 
weight and brilliance which has come to her so suddenly. 
Again and again he expressed this happiness; it was real 
for him from the first day when Lady Elizabeth Bowes- 
Lyon went to Sandringham, in the January of her be- 
trothal. She became one of his family, because she 
upheld all the virtues he admired. 

Too much virtue is more than any human being can 
bear, and it would be wrong for the new Queen’s subjects 
to imagine her to be in any sense sanctimonious, superior 
with goodness, or a blue-stocking. We live at a time 
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when many old shibboleths are thrown away, and we 
know, in 1937, that the qualities that matter grow out 
of character, and not from any high-minded superiority 
over our fellow-creatures. I should like to close this 
inadequate tribute to Queen Eli2abeth by insisting upon 
the theme of character. Manners, kindliness, intellectual 
interests, and motherhood are no more than glass facets 
through which this inner light is able to shine. And it is 
the reason why the story of the happy child at Glamis, 
the debutante in London, the bride of the Duke of York, 
the mother of Princess Elizabeth, and the new Queen 
are one and the same person; the development of an 
entity, so that the graces which distinguished her when 
she walked among the wounded soldiers in her father’s 
house are now the Queen-becoming graces which bring 
serenity into every place she walks. 

Some years ago, the present King and Queen stood in 
a room in Holyrood Palace and held in their hands the 
withered heart of Robert the Bruce. It is said that they 
were deeply moved while touching the awful relic, re- 
membering that they are both descended from Scotland’s 
heroic King. The incident grows in importance in our 
imaginations now, for it awakens many realisations. 
While Europe suffers change and revolution and anxiety, 
Britain jogs along contentedly, satisfied with her old 
habits of thought and behaviour. We are ruled, not by 
a theorist who sees his achievement through a miasma 
of poison gas, but by a married pair who represent the 
courage of an ancient King, who was their common 
ancestor, and the gentle virtues of domesticity, which 
are never exciting, but which are always safe and 
desirable. 

Fashions of thought change quickly, and cynicism and 
independence are the vogue at the moment. But prin- 
ciples of living do not change, and 1 think that I can 
find, among the speeches made by King George VI, a 
passage which one reads in astonishment. It tells all 
one wishes to know of the core of the man who has 
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become our King. He spoke at Croydon of the qualities 
desired in a leader. 

“To my mind he must possess three great qualities: 
personality, sympathy, and above all, idealism. . . . 
I do not think I need speak to you about personality. 
... Of sympathy I will just say this: its keynote is 
personal contact and imderstanding. . . . The third 
quality of the leader ... is idealism. Nobody can 
lead unless he has the gift of vision and the desire in 
his soul to leave things in the world a little better than 
he found them. He will strive for something which 
may appear unattainable but which he believes in his 
heart can one day be reached, if not by him, by his 
successors if he can help to pave the way. . . 
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THE BRITISH HERITAGE SERIES 

Numerous other volumes in the British Heritage and Face of Britain Series and 
the Pilgrims and New Century Libraries are in active preparation or projected; 
^ticulars will be gladly placed at the disposal of any interested^ together with 
illustrated prospectuses of any or all of the above voltmes^ on application to the 
Ptdelisberst who are always pleased to consider suggestions. 

THE OLD TOWNS OF ENGLAND 

By Clive Rouse, F.S.A. A careful and informative Review of their Types 
and History, Feamres and Industries, including Cathedral Cities, Spas and 
Resorts, Market Towns, Scholasdc and Church Centres, Sea Ports, etc. 
Illustrated by some 120 foe photographs of general views and foe public 
and private buildings, picturesque corners and byways, aerial views, and 
including sketches, old prints, etc. With coloured Frontispiece by W. Sidney 
Causer and decorative jacket in colour by Brian Cook. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
lettered, 7s. 6d. net. 


ENGLISH VILLAGE HOMES 

By Sydney R. Jones, author of “Touring England,” etc. With a Foreword 
by Sir W. Beach Thomas. A review, historical and comparative, of many 
types of Country Buildings, including the Farm, Cottage, Inn, Manor, 
Rectory, Cross, Lock-up, etc. Illustrated by some 130 foe Photographs of 
general views, groups and single buildings, and by many Sketches and 
Drawings by the author, who also contributes endpapers and coloured 
Frontispiece. With decorative coloured jacket by Brian Cook. Demy 8vo 
cloth, lettered. 7s. 6d. net. 

THE ENGLISH CASTLE 

By Hugh Braun, F.S.A., A.R.I.B.A. An original and thorough review 
of the origin, evolution and vicissitudes of medieval fortresses, with 
accounts of military engines, famous sieges, etc. Illustrated by some 125 
foe photographs of general and air views, features and details of the out- 
standing examples in England and Wales. Including also a series of re- 
constructions, sketches, old manuscripts, pictures, etc., and Foreword by 
Hilaire Belloc. With coloured Frontispiece and decorative jacket in 
colour by Brian Cook. Demy 8vo, cloth, lettered, 7s. 6d. net. 

THE SEAS AND SHORES OF ENGLAND 

By Edmund Vale, Author of “See for Yourself,” “The World of 
Wales,” etc. With a Foreword by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch (“Q”). 
A bright, racy account of the varied English and Welsh coastline, its 
Cliffs and Coves, Estuaries and Ports, Inlets and Harbours, including the 
Solway, the Irish Sea and St. George’s Channel, the Severn Sea, the Adantic, 
the English Channel and the North Sea. Illustrated by some 130 fine 
photographs of coast and sea scenes, etc. With coloured Frontispiece by 
P. Sheppard and decorative coloured jacket by Brian Cook. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, lettered, 7s. 6d. net. 

THE ENGLISH COUNTRY HOUSE 

By Ralph Dutton, Author of “English County Homes Open to the 
Public.” An historical and socid review, tracing design and evolution 
from the Conquest to Victorian times, including Interior Decoration and 
Gardens. Illustrated by 130 foe Photographs, largely taken expressly for 
the work, by Will F. Taylor, and others, of Medieval, Elhsabcthan, 
Stuart, Georgian, Classic and Neo-Gothic examples throughout the country 
in their charming settings. With coloured Frontispiece by Algernon 
Newton. Numerous P&ns, End Papers of Old Views, and decorative 
coloured jacket by Brian Cook. Demy 8vo, cloth, lettered. 78. 6d. net. 



THE BRITISH HERITAGE SERIES^-ifonfittue^ 

THE ENGLISH ABBEY: Its Life & Work in the Middle Ages. 

By Fred H. Crossley, F.S.A.» author of **English Qiurch Monu- 
ments,** etc. With a Foreword by the Rt. Hon. W. Ormsby-Gore, P.C., M.P., 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. An informative yet vivid review of Ori- 
gins and Orders, the Working Staff of the Convent, the Buildings, Daily Round 
and Processions, Administration, Building Methods, and Social Reactions. 
With 138 Illustrations from Photographs by the Author, and others of 
Interior and Exterior views, features, etc., and sketches by Brian Cook. 
Including also List of Abixys, Map and Plans, 2 colour^ plates from 
contemporary MSS., and i by T. Girtin. With gay coloured jacket by 
Brian Cook. Demy 8vo, cloth, lettered, 7s. 6d. net. 

THE PARISH CHURCHES OF ENGLAND 

By the Rev. J. C. Cox, LL.D. Edited, with an additional three Chapters, by 
Charles Bradley Ford, author of **The Landscape of England.*’ With a 
Foreword by the Very Rev. W. R. Inge, D.D., late I>ean of St. Paul’s. 
With Ch^ters on the Life and Services, the Evolution of Plan, Structural 
Design, Fittings and Furniture, and Local Varieties of Style. Including 
X35 fine Photographic Illustrations of Exteriors and Interiors, Features 
in stone, wood and metal. Plans and Drawings. With coloured Frontispiece 
by Hugh O’Neill, glossary, and gay coloured Wrapper by Brian Cook. 
Second Edition revis^. Demy 8vo, doth, lettered, 7s. 6d. net. 

THE] CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND 

By Harry Batsford, Hon. A.R.I.B.A. and Charles Fry, with a Fore- 
word by Hugh Walpole. With a rapid but comprehensive Introduction, 
followed by a short, dear, description of each cathedral, its situation, history 
and architecture. Including 133 Illustrations from new photographs, a 
superb series, far in advance of anything yet produced, a colour Frontis- 
piece from an old drawing by F. Mackenzie, a complete series of uniform 
Scale Plans, Glossary, and some w Line Sketches and gay decorative 
coloured jacket by Brian Cook. The book is ideal for the tourist; un- 
technical but informative, superbly produced and illustrated. Third 
j^ition, revised. Demy 8vo, doth, lettered. 78. 6d. net. 

ENGLISH VILLAGES AND HAMLETS 

By the Hon. Humphrey Pakington, F.R.I.B.A., President of the Archi- 
tectual Association, Author of “How Men Build,” etc., with a Foreword 
by E. V. Knox (“Evoe”), Editor of P$fwb. A popular Pictorial Survey in 
130 fine new Photographic Illustrations of unspoilt varied examples from 
some 30 English counties, in stone, brick, plaster, half-timber and cob, 
including many full-page unpublish^ Views, also 4 coloured Plates and 
25 Pen Drawings speaaliy made by Sydney R. Jones, Maps, and gay 
decorative coloured wrapper by Brian Cook. Second Edition, with an 
Historical Introduction by G. M. Young. Demy 8vo, doth, lettered. 
78. 6d. net. 

THE SPIRIT OF LONDON 

By Paul Cohen-Portheim, author of “England the Unknown Isle,” “While 
Time Stood Still,” etc., with a Foreword by Raymond Mortimer. A 
series of original and brightly written chapters on Through the Centuries; 
Streets and their Life; Green London; Amusements and Night Life; 
Traditional London; and other subjects, with 144 splendid photographic 
illustrations of many London scenes and life, induding a colour Frontis- 
piece by W. Sidney Causer, pictorial endpapers, and gay decorative 
coloured jacket by Brian Cook. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, doth, 
lettered. 7s. 6d. net. 
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THE FACE OF SCOTLAND 

A Pictorial Review of its Scenery: Hills, Glens, Lochs, Coast, Islands, 
Moors, etc., with Old Buildings, Cities, Churches, etc. Including a brief 
review of Topography, History and Characteristics. By Harry Batsford 
and Charles Fry, with a Foreword by John Buchan, C.H., M P. With 
1^0 splendid illustrations, from specially selected Photographs, many 
hitherto unpublished, a Frontispiece in colour from a Water-colour by 
W. Russell Flint, R.A., and numerous Line Drawings in the text and 
gay decorative coloured Wrapper by Brian Cook. Third Edition revised. 
Den^ 8vo, cloth, lettered, ys. 6d. net. 

THE HEART OF SCOTLAND 

By George Blake, author of “Shipbuilders,” “Rest and Be Thankful,” etc., 
with a Foreword hy Eric Linklater. A companion and complement to 
“The Face of Scotland.” An able and vigorous account of the L^d and its 
People, including a review of Highland Places, the True Lowlands, Black 
Country, a Tale of Four Cities, the Kirk and the People, the Fireside Clime, 
Sport, Institutions, Legends and Realities. Containing some 130 superb 
Photographic Illustrations of Scenery and Life, Mountains, Cities, Towns, 
Cottages, Sport, etc. With a coloured Frontispiece by Keith Henderson, 
numerous Drawings, Map, and a gay decorative coloured wrapper by 
Brian Cook. Demy 8vo, cloth, lettered. 7s. 6d. net. 

THE HEART OF ENGLAND 

By Ivor Brown, author of “I Commit to the Flames,” “Master Sanguine,” 
“Brown Studies,” etc. An able witty Review, written with penetrating 
and sympathetic insight, on many aspects of present-day Life and Work, 
including Chapters on Seaport and Seaside; the Downs and the Moors; 
Country Matters; Markets and Mills; The Suburb; The Week-End; The 
Young Idea; Recreation. With some 130 new and attractive Photographic 
Illustrations of many varied types of Country and Town, Life, Work and 
Play, a coloured Frontispiece by W. Sidney Causer, and a ray decorative 
coloured Jacket by Brian Cook. Demy 8vo, cloth, lettered. 7s. 6d. net. 

THE OLD INNS OF ENGLAND 

By A. E. Richardson, F.S.A., wdth a Foreword by Sir E. Lutyens, R.A. 
A comprehensive survey of one of the most attractive features of English 
life. With a letterpress full of knowledge and robust humour. Illustrated 
by 130 fine new Photographs of inns, medieval and later, in stone or 
timber, and in addition pictorial endpapers, and zo Line Drawings and 
gay decorative coloured wrapper by Brian Cook. An indispensable 
possession to the tourist. Second impression. Demy 8vo, cloth, lettered. 
7s. 6d. net. 

THE COUNTRYMAN’S ENGLAND 

By Dorothy Hartley, author of “Here's England,” “TTie Old Book,” 
etc. An illustrated sketch of the various types of English country, the 
people, and their occimations. Arranged under: Mountain and Moorland; 
Garden and Orchard Country; The Undulating Farmlands; Hill and Down- 
land; Fens and Levels; Coast and Estuaries. With a superb series of about 
130 Photographic Illustrations of Scenery, Farmsteads, Fieldwork, Coimtry 
Crafts and Occupations, etc. Including many miniature Sketches by the 
author, coloured Frontispiece by John Nash, and gay decorative, coloured 
jacket by Brian Cook. Demy 8vo, cloth, lettered, 7s. 6d. net. 

GARDENS IN THE MAKING 

By Walter H. Godfrey. A simple Guide to the Planning of a Garden. 
With upwards of 70 Illustrations of Plans, Views, and various Garden 
Accessories. Crown 8vo, cloth. 75. 6d. net. 
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THE SPIRIT OF IRELAND 

By Lynn Doyle, Author of “BallybuUion,” and short stories of Irish Life. 
A bright, witty yet informative review of Dublin, the South East Comer, 
Grasslands and County Towns, Cork and Kerry, Limerick and dare, 
Galway and the North-West, Derry and Antrim, Belfast, etc. Illustrated 
by 138 superb unpublished Photographs of coast and mountains, islands, 
rivers, antiquities, cotta^, towns, life in fairs, gatherings, sport, etc., 
forming an unrivalled pictorial survey. With 5 colour pictures Paul 
Henry and Humbert Craig, and pen drawings, map and decorative jacket 
in colour by Brian Cook. Second edition. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt. 7s. 6d. net. 


New Volume in the ^‘New Century Library” 

CIRCUS PARADE 

By John S. Clarke, Hx-Lion Tamer. A graphic first-hand survey and 
pictorial review of its fascination and thrills as seen in the acts and per- 
formers, with some account of the history of its past. Illustrated by some 
120 vivid Photographs and Old Prints, and a Frontispiece in colour by 
Degas. Demy 8vo, cloth, lettered, with decorative photographic jacket. 
7s. 6d. net. 


THE NEW CENTURY ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY 

MOTOR RACING AND RECORD BREAKING 

By the well-known Record-holding Racer, Captain G. E. Eyston, Author 
of “Flat Out,” etc., and Barr6 Lyndon, Author of “Circuit Dust,” etc. An 
historical account of achievements and thrills in many countries, and the 
influence of racing on car design. With 110 vivid Photographic Illustrations 
of track and road racing in Europe and America, hiU-climbing, risks 
and personalities, etc. Including a colour Frontispiece by Gordon Crosby, 
novel coloured photographic jacket, etc. Demy 8vo, doth, lettered. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Other Volumes are in preparation; particulars will he announced later, 

THE WAR OF THE GUNS 

Experiences of a Battery Signaller on the Climax of the Western Front, 
1917-19. By Aubrey Wade. With an Introduction by Edmund Blunden, 
Author of “Undertones of War,” etc. A graphic and vividly written first- 
hand account of the last desperate fighting round Ypres, Messmes, Passeben- 
daele, the Cambrai front, Ae German break-through, VUlers-Bretonneux, 
and the final advance. Illustrated by some izo fine photographs, English 
and German, of trench fighting, artillery work, etc., forming a unique 
record in pen and picture of the intensest phase of the Great War. With 
Maps, coloured Frontispiece by Sir William Orpen, R.A., and decorative 
jacket by Brian Cook. Demy 8vo, doth, lettered, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE ENGLISH AT HOME 

A graphic pictorial record from photographs specially taken by Bill 
Brandt. With an Introduction by Raymond Mortimer. Comprising 64 
full-page photogravure plates of typical scenes and Characters at Work 
and Pky in Town and Country. Including Racing, Betting, Mining, 
Children rich and poor. Drinking, Bathing, Cricket, Selling, Travelling, 
City Life, Suburbs, a Garden Party, Teas high and low. Schools, Games, 
Sport, etc. A remarkable original and fascinating review of the full-flowing 
stream of life and work in modem England. Crown 4to, decorative boards, 
doth back, 5s. net. 
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A Kevelation in modmt publishings THE PILGRIMS* LIBRARY, 

A miniaturt Pocket Entyclopadia of National Varied Attractiveness. 

THE BEAUTY OF BRITAIN 

A new composite picture of the English, Welsh and Scottish countryside, 
under 14 divisions by various writers, with an Introduction by J. B. 
Priestley. Including the Coast, and Wales, by Edmund Vale; the West 
Country by Edmund Barber; the Chalk Country by A. G. Street; the 
Central Midlands by Sir W. Beach Thomas; Scotland, Lowlands and 
Highlands, by George Blake; and articles by other well-known writers. 
With 256 pages of Text, 130 splendid Photographic Pictures of the finest 
and fairest scenes of the country, a Frontispiece m colour by John Constable, 
R.A., and a decorative coloured jacket by Fred Taylor, R.I. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, lettered, 5 s. net. 

THE LEGACY OF ENGLAND 

An Illustrated Survey of the Works of Man in the English Country: Farm, 
Village, Country House, Town, Church, Inn, Sport. With Introduction 
by Edmund Blunden and contributions by Adrian Bell, C. Bradley 
Ford, G. M. Young, G. A. Birmingham, Ivor Brown and Bernard 
Darwin. 236 pages, illustrated by 130 splendid Photographs of fine varied 
examples from all parts. With colour Frontispiece by J. M. W. Turner, 
and decorative jacket in colour. Crown 8vo, cloth, lettered. 3s. net. 

NATURE IN BRITAIN 

A Pictorial Review of our native wild Fauna and Flora, including Animals, 
Birds, Fishes and Water Life, Insects, Trees and Shrubs, and Flowers. 
With Introduction by Henry Williamson, and contributions by Frances 
Pitt, Seton Gordon, E. G. Boulenger, C. Bushby, R. St. Barbe Baker 
and R. Gathorne-Hardy. With 120 fine photographs of animal, bird, 
water insect, plant and tree life, colour frontispiece and decorative colour 
jacket by Brian Cook. Crown 8vo, cloth, lettered, 3s. net. 


THE **FACE OF BRITAIN** SERIES. 

THE HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND 

By Hugh Quigley, author of “The Trentino and the Tyrol,” etc. A 
graphic account of the Cairngorms, the Lower Grampians, the Far North- 
West, the West Coast, the Inner and Outer Hebrides and the Glencoe 
district. Illustrated by some 130 fine photographs of mountains, lochs, 
seascapes, rivers, glens, woods, etc., by Robert M. Adam. With coloured 
pastel Frontispiece by W, Douglas McLeod, Maps, etc., and decorative 
coloured wrapper by Brian Cook. Demy 8vo, cloth, lettered, ys. 6d. net. 

ENGLISH DOWNLAND 

By H. j. Massingham, Author of “Wold Without End,” “Downland 
Man,” etc. A comprehensive review of the features, distinctive character- 
istics, antiquities, villages, etc., of the Chalk Country in England, including 
the Wiltshire Mass, the Berkshire Ridges, the Chilterns, the North and 
South Downs, etc. Illustrated by some 130 fine photographs of general 
views, hill-scenes, panoramas, farms and fieldwork, cottages and churches, 
barrows, cro ml echs, etc. With colour Frontispiece and decorative colour 
jacket by Brian Cook. Demy 8vo, cloth, lettered, ys. 6d. net. 


ROUND THE WORLD IN FOLK TALES 

A Regional Treatment. By Rachel M. Fleming. 16 Tales from Iceland, 
Mexico, Africa, Australia, etc., told in a fresh, easy style. With 17 Illus- 
trations from Prints, Drawings, and Photographs. 8vo, boards, 25. net. 
Cloth, 3s. net. 
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HUNTING ENGLAND 

By Sir William Beach Thomas, author of “Village England,” etc. A 
survey of the sport and its chief grounds. With accounts of every leading 
pack and the country over which it hunts. Illustrated by lo plates in colour 
(some double) from old paintings and prints by renowned artists, and over 
too subjects from artistic and spirited photographs. With decorative col- 
oured jacket by Brian Cook. Demy 8vo, cloth, lettered, ys. 6d. net. 

THE ISLANDS OF IRELAND 

By Thomas H. Mason, Member of the Royal Irish Academy, Fellow 
of the Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, &c. A racy, first-hand account, in 
text and pictures of their scenery, peoples, antiquities and primitive life, 
illustrated by some 140 reproductions of the author’s specially taken 
photographs of the Arans, Blaskets, Tory, Clare and other islands, 
including prehistoric forts, Christian antiquities, currachs, interiors, 
peasant types, gatherings, etc. With Frontispiece in colour, by Paul Henry, 
and decorative wrapper. Large 8vo, cloth, lettered. los. W. net. Uniform 
in style with Batsford’s “Pictorial Guides,” p. 10. 

ENGLAND’S GREATER CHURCHES 

A Pictorial Record with an Introduction and Descriptive Notes by C. B. 
Nicolson. Containing 100 Illustrations of general and detail views, 
exterior and interior, of Cathedrals, Abbeys, Collegiate Churches and 
Chapels, etc. Square 8vo, 4to cloth, pictorial sides. 3s. 6d. net. 

THE R.M.S. QUEEN MARY 

A Picture Record of the great Steamship, 1930-1936. From Photographs 
by Stewart Bale and others. With Introduction and descriptive notes by 
George Blake, author of “The Shipbuilders,” etc. With fine views of 
construction, trials, machinei^, saloons, cabins, fittings, etc. Square 8vo, 
4to cloth, pictorial sides, as. od. net; or full leather gilt, 5s. net. 


THE BOOK OF SPEED 

With 163 superb Illustrations in photogravure. Including: The Quest of 
Speed by Stephen King-Hall; The Dawn of Flight by Col. Etherton; 
Speed in the Air by G, De Haviland; “400 Miles an Hour 1 ” by Flight-Lt. 
G. H. Stainforth; Motor Record Breaking by G. E. T. Eyston; “What 
It Feels Likel” by Sir Malcom Campbell; Speed-Boats by H. Scott- 
Paine; Motor-Cycle Racing by James Guthrie; Speed by Rail by Cecil 

L Allen; The Ocean Routes by Sir A. Rostron; Speed in Warfare by 
ij.-Gen. Fuller; The Non-Stop Run by the Driver of the “Flying Scots- 
man.” Second Edition, revised and enlarged, with a supplemental Review 
by BARRJk Lyndon, and fresh illustrations. Cr. 4to, cloth, lettered, with 
new Frontispiece and coloured photographic wrapper. 5J. net. 

DINNER BUILDING 

A Book of entertsdning and practical instruction in the Noble Arts of 
Cooking and Eating. Written by W. Teignmouth Shore. With an 
Introduction by Gilbert Frankau. A series of 42 bright, stimulating but 
practical Talks on such subjects as The Perfect Dinner, Sandwichery, 
Remnant Days, Cabbages and Things, incorporating hundreds of fresh 
recipes of all kinds. Cheaper reissue. F’cap 8vo, cloth, lettered. 2s. net. 

THE STORY OF ARCHITECTURE 

From the Earliest Ages to the Present Day. By P. Leslie Waterhouse, 
F.R.I.B.A. With numerous Illustrations of the great buildings of all time 
from Photographs and Drawings, and many Diagrams in the text. F’cap 
8 VO, boards, lettered. 6s. net. 



A pm series of exeepUonal Colour Keeords: BATSFORLyS **ART AND 
UFE IN COUOVR** UBRARY 

In two sizes; (I) Quarto, (II) Small Folio. (I) comprises TROPICAL 
BUTTERFLIES; RARE SHELLS; THE YEAR’S WORK AND PLAY: 
XN Masterpieces of Flemish Illumination; to be followed by TYPICAL 
MINERALS and ALPINE FLOWERS. Each contains 12 superb facsimile 
colour plates, reproduced regardless of expense, forming veritable works 
of art. With brief Introduction and text. Stiff covers, 5 s. 6d. per volume. 

II. PAINTING OF THE FAR EAST, chiefly Chinese, with some Japanese 
examples; the LANDSCAPES OF SWITZERLAND from views of a 
century ago. With brief introductions and text. Stiff covers 7s. 6d. net 
per volume. 

These two sister series constitute an endeavour to represent some of the 
finest works of Nature and Art by the highest achievements of modem 
reproductive processes. No trouble or cost has been stinted to obtain 
most artistic facsimile results, which will appeal to all for their beauty and 
intrinsic interest. Copies in portfolio can be supplied for framing if wished. 
The introductions on Butterflies, Shells and Fishes are by Professor 
Julian Huxley, F.S.A. of the London Zoo; that of the volume on 
Illumination by Mr. Francis Kelly, the writer on cosmme; and to the 
volume on Painting of the Far East by Mr. Laurence Binyon, late 
Keeper of Prints at the British Museum, the well-known authority on 
Oriental Art. 


A NEW VOLUME IN THE '^ENGUSH UFE** SERIES 
THE MEDIEVAL STYLES OF THE ENGLISH PARISH 
CHURCH 

By F. E. Howard, joint author of “English Church Woodwork,” etc. A 
careful and informative account of the Evolution of Design, Fcamres and 
Detail from early pre-Conquest days to the sixteenth century, including 
chapters on each Transitional Phase and on Methods of Studying a Parish 
Church. With some 180 illustrations from photographs of exterior and 
interior views, arcades, capitals, towers and spires, doorways, windows, 
carving, etc. With plans, mouldings, and decorative jacket. Large 8vo, 
cloth, lettered, 12s. 6d. net. 

THE **ENGUSH UFE** SERIES 

THE ENGLISH COUNTRYSIDE 

By Ernest C. Pulbrook. A Review of some of its Aspects, Features, 
and Attractions. With 126 Illustrations from Photographs, and a Pencil 
Frontispiece by A. E. Newcombe. New and cheaper impression. Large 
8 VO, cloth, gilt. I os. 6d. net. 

ENGLISH COUNTRY LIFE AND WORK 

An Account of some Past Aspects and Present Features. By Ernest C. 
Pulbrook. Containing about 200 pages on Farmers, Old and New — 
Field-Work — Cottag^ Folk — The Village Craftsman — Religious Life, etc. 
With about 200 artistic Illustrations from special Photographs. A New 
and cheaper reissue. Large 8 vo, cloth, gilt. 128. 6 d. net. 

OLD ENGLISH HOUSEHOLD LIFE 

Some Account of Cottage Objects and Countiy Folk. By Gertrude 
Jekyll. Consisting of 17 sections on the Fireplace, Candlelight, the 
Hearth, the Kitchen, Old Furniture, Home Industries, Cottage Buildings, 
Itinerants, Mills, Churchyards, etc. With 277 Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs and Old Prints and Drawings. New and cheaper reissue. Large 
thick 8 VO, cloth, gilt. 12s. 6d. net. 



Af! appealing novel series at a cheap price: 

BATSFOKD'S PICTORIAL GUIDES TO HISTORIC CITIES 
OF NORTHERN EUROPE. 

I. STOCKHOLM. H. COPENHAGEN. HI. AMSTERDAM. IV. 
HAMBURG. 

Their Layout, Highways, Byways and Waterways, Distinctive Buildings, 
Life, Work and Play, presented in a series of some loo attractive modem 
photographs, full-page and smaller, specially taken by Geoffrey Gilbert. 
With &ief Introduction, Tourist Information and full informative captions. 
Square 8vo, in decorative two-colour stiff covers specially designed by E. 
McKnight Kauffer. as. 6d. net per volume. 

THE GOOD NEW DAYS 

Things that Boys and Girls Should Know. By Marjorie and C. H. B. 
Quennell, Authors of “Everyday Things in England,” “The Everyday 
Life” Series, etc. Demy 8vo, with colou^ jacket. 6s. net. 

A Series of bright informative talks about the fundamental factors of 
English Citizenship, present-day conditions and problems, and including 
comparisons with the past, in Agriculture, Towns and Suburbs, Trade and 
Finance, Production, Legislation, Leisure, Taxation, National Debt and 
Imprisonment, Armaments, etc.. With historical summaries. Illustrated 
by numerous plans, diagrams, reproductions of old prints and up-to-date 
photographs, showing comparatively, power machines, farming, old villages, 
steamships, slums and ultra-modem flats, recent developments of social 
life, etc. 

A striking and original book, which in an informal way provides a course 
in English Civics, and will be found of remarkable value to all interested 
in the past and future of their own country.’ 

“ESSENTIALS OF LIFE” SERIES 

By Lieut.-Colonel F. S, Brereton, C.B.E. Bright, informative reviews of 
the Indispensable Things of Human Life. Each with 8o pages of text, and 
about loo Illustrations in Line and Half-tone from Photographs, Drawings, 
Old Prints, etc., of Old and Modern Developments. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth, lettered. Cheaper reissue, zs. 6d. net each. 

CLOTHING: An Account of its Types and Manufacture. Contents: 
Materials — Spinning — Weaving — The Sewing Machine — A Morden 
Factory — Furs and Rubber — Leather and Tanning — Boots — Hats — Glove- 
making — Dyeing and Cleaning — Pins — Needles — Buttons, etc. 

TRAVEL: An Account of its Methods in Past and Present. Contents: 
Early Roads and Trading Routes— Coaching — The Steam Engine — 
Steamships and Railways — The Bicycle — The Petrol Engine — Air Travel 
— Postman — ^Wire or Wireless. With Illustrations of Caches, Engines, 
Balloons, Aircraft, Ships, Steamers, etc. 

THE XVIIIth century IN LONDON 

An Account of its Social Life and Arts. By E. Beresford Chancellor. 
Containing 280 pages, with 192 Illustrations, printed in sepia, from Prints 
and Drawings by Contemporary artists. With a Frontispiece in colour. 
Cheaper reissue. Crown 4to, cloth, gilt. 15 s. net. 

A Companion and Seqtnl to the above 

LIFE IN REGENCY AND EARLY VICTORIAN TIMES 

An Account of Social Life in the days of Bmmmel and D’Orsay. By E. 
Beresford Chancellor. A Series of Chapters on the time of Brummel 
and D’Orsay, 1800-1843. With numerous Illustrations from Rare Prints 
and Original Drawings. Cheaper reissue. Large 8vo, cloth, gilt. 12s. 6d. net. 



THE **PEDPLES UFE AND ITORK** SERIES 


LIFE AND WORK OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE THROUGH 
THE CENTURIES 

A Pictorial Record from Contemporary Sources. By Dorothy Hartley 
and Margaret M. Elliot, B.A. (Lond.). Each volume is devoted to a 
century and contains about 150 pictures on 48 Plates, of Household Life, 
Industries, Building, Farming, Warfare, Transport, Children, Church Life, 
Gardens, etc. WiA an Introduction, Descriptive Notes, Chart, Analytical 
Index, Music, etc. Large (royal) 8vo, boards, lettered, or in portfolio 
with flaps, js. net, or in cloth, 3s. 6d. net per volume. Volumes I and 
n (E^ly Middle Ages), III and IV (Later Middle Ages), and V and VI 
(Renaissance) are also together in cloth, 6s. net each, and volumes I, U 
and in (Middle Ages), and TV, V and VI (Renaissance) are also in cloth 
at ps. net each. A few copies of volumes II and III (Later Middle Ages), and 
volumes IV and V (Early and Middle Renaissance), can also be obtained 
together in cloth at 5 s. net each. 

The Series has now been completed as follows: 

I. SAXON TIMES TO 1 3OO IV. THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 

II. THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY V. THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 

III. THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY VI. THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


MEDIEVAL COSTUME AND LIFE 

An Historic and Practical Review. By Dorothy Hartley. Containing 
22 full-page Plates from Photographs of living Male and Female Figures 
in specially made Costumes from Medieval MSS., 20 Plates in Line from 
the Author’s Drawings of practical Construction, Detail, Sketches, etc., 
and 40 Plates of some 200 Reproductions from Contemporary Manuscripts 
of scenes of Medieval life and work. Including full historical and descrip- 
tive text, with directions for the practical cutting out and making of many 
costumes illustrated. Large royd 8vo, cloth. 12s. net. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF COSTUME AND ARMOUR, 
CHIEFLY IN ENGLAND, 1066-1800 

By F. M. Kelly and Randolph Schwabe, Principal of the Slade School 
of Fine Art. Royal 8vo, cloth, gilt. 23s. net. Or in 2 volumes: 

I. THE MIDDLE AGES, 1066-1485. With Sections on Civilian Dress, 
“Shirts,” “Shapes,” Houppelandes and Burgundian Modes Armour. 
Illustrated by 4 Plates in colours and gold, over 100 special Pen Drawings 
by Randolph Schwabe from original sources and 52 Photographic Plates 
of over 70 reproductions. Royal 8vo, cloth, gilt. 13s. net. 

II. THE RENAISSANCE, 1483-1800. With Sections on Puff and Slashes, 
The Spanish Trend, “Cavalier” and French Modes, the Heyday and 
Decline of Powder, Armour, etc. Illustrated by 3 Plates (3 double) in 
colours and gold, over 100 special Pen Drawings by Randolph Schwabe 
from originaT sources, 36 Photographic Plates of 58 Reproductions. Royal 
8vo, clo&, gilt. 13s. net. 

HISTORICAL COSTUME 

A Chronicle of Fashion in Western Europe, 1490-1790. By Francis M. 
Kelly and Randolph Schwabe. Containing the chief characteristics of 
Dress in each cenmry. Illustrated by some hundreds of full-page and text 
Sketches from original sources by Randolph Schwabe of typical groups, 
figures and details. Including 7 Plates specially reproduced in colour, 
and 70 Photographic reproductions of Pictures, Portraits, Scenes, etc. 
Second Edition revised and enlarged. Large royal 8vo. cloth, gilt, 23s. net. 
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The Quenmll Series of Books on Social Life and History 

“In their volumes the authors have approached historv from a new angle and in the 
process have revolutionised the teaching of it. In their hands it has become a live, vivid 
and picturesoue subject, for they have breathed new life into old bones. Their methods 
are now widely and generally recognised and appreciated." — Mail. 

A HISTORY OF EVERYDAY THINGS IN ENGLAND, 
X066-1954 

Written and Illustrated by Marjorie and C. H. B. Quennell. In Pour 
Volumes. Medium 8vo, Ss. 6d. net each; also Vols. I and II, and III and 
IV, issued each pair bound in one volume, i6s. 6d. net. 

VOL. I— EVERYDAY THINGS IN ENGLAND, 1066-1499 

With 90 Illustrations, many full-page, and 5 Plates in colour. Second 
Edition, revised and enlarged, with additional illustrations. 

VOL. II— EVERYDAY THINGS IN ENGLAND. 1500-1799 

By Marjorie and C. H. B. Quennell. With 4 Coloured Plates and iii 
other Illustrations from the Author’s Drawings. Second Edidon. revised 
and enlarged, with addidonal lUustradons. 

Issued in Parts for Schools and Class Teaching. Stiff paper covers. 3/. net each. 

Part I. ENGLAND UNDER FOREIGN KINGS (1066-1199). Con 
taining 2 Colour Plates, 5 full-page line Illustrations, and 1 5 in the text. 
Part II. THE RISE OF PARLIAMENT (1200-1399). Containing 2 
Colour Plates, 8 full-page Illustrations, and 22 in the text. 

Part III. THE HUNDRED YEARS’ WAR (1400-1499). Containing 
1 Colour Plate, 1 1 full-page line Illustrations, and 1 3 in the text. 

Part IV. THE AGE OF ADVENTURE (1500-1599). Containing 2 
Colour Plates, 16 full-page line Illustrations, and 30 in the text. 

Part V. THE CROWN’S BID FOR POWER (1600-1699). Containing 
I Colour Plate, ii full-page line Illustrations, and 21 in the text. 
Part VI. THE RISE OF MODERN ENGLAND (1700-1799). Con- 
taining 1 Colour Plate, ii full-page line lUustradons, and 19 in text. 

VOL. Ill— EVERYDAY THINGS IN ENGLAND, 1733-1851 

THE COMING OF THE INDUSTRIAL ERA. An Account of the 
Transition from Traditional to Modern Life and Civilization. Written and 
lUustratcd by Marjorie and C. H. B. Quennell. Tracing the Transforma- 
tion of Agriculture, the coming of Steam Power, the application of Inven- 
tions, Trends in Social Life in Town and Country, Costume, Budding, etc. 
lUustrated by 4 Coloured Plates, 120 fuU-page and smaUer Drawings 
specially prepared by the Authors, and a series of Reproductions of contem- 
porary Engravings and Drawings. Medium 8vo, art cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 

VOL. IV.— EVERYDAY THINGS IN ENGLAND, 1852-1934 

THE AGE OF PRODUCTION. An Account of Modern Life and 
CiviUsation. Written and lUustrated by Marjorie and C. H. B. Quennell. 
Treating of old and new methods regarding the Farmer and Food, Buildings, 
Town Planning, Slums, Schools, Furniture, Production and Distribution, 
PubUc Health, Transport, SociaJ Life in Clothes, etc. lUustratcd by 4 
single and 3 double Plates in colour 120 fuU-page and smaUer Drawings 
speciaUy prepared by the authors, and numerous Plates from Photographs 
and contemporary Prints. Medium 8vo, art cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING 

By G. Gordon Hake, F.R.I.B.A., and E. H. Button, Architects. An 
Introductory Treatise for Architects and Smdents on work of every type 
and in every medium. With 96 pages, 16 pages of Half-tone lUustradons 
and 90 Line lUustradons. Cheaper reissue. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
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THE S 2 ^ENNELLS everyday ufe series 

A Graphic and Popular Surv^ of the Efforts and Process of the Human Race 
now completed in 4 volumes. Crown Svo^ cloth. 5/. net each. 

EVERYDAY LIFE IN THE OLD STONE AGE 

Written and Illustrated by Marjorie and C. H. B. Quennell. Containing 
128 pages, including 70 Illustrations, and a coloured Ffontispicce, from the 
Authors’ Drawings, with a Chronological Chart. Second Edition, revised. 

EVERYDAY LIFE IN THE NEW STONE, BRONZE AND 
EARLY IRON AGES 

Written and Illustrated by Marjorie and C. H. B. Quennell. Containing 
144 pages, with 90 original Illustrations from the Authors’ Drawings, of 
Household Life, Agriculture, Pottery, Weapons, Ornaments, etc., including 
2 Plates in colour, a marked Map, and a Chronological Chart. Second 
Edition, revised. 

The above two works may now he obtained bound in one bandy volume as follows: 

EVERYDAY LIFE IN PREHISTORIC TIMES 

Containing 272 pages, 3 Plates in colour and 2 in monochrome, with 160 
Illustrations from the Authors’ Pen-and-ink Drawings, two Chronological 
Charts and a Comparative Map. The Old Stone Age Section has an account 
of the Rhodesian Skull and Nebraskan Tooth, with 2 additional Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth, lettered. los. net. 

EVERYDAY LIFE IN ROMAN BRITAIN 

Written and Illustrated by Marjorie and C. H. B. Quennell. Containing 
128 pages, with over 100 original Illustrations from the Authors’ Pen 
Drawings, of Cities and Camps, Villas, Ships, Chariots, Monuments, Cos- 
tume, Military Life, Household Objects, Pottery, etc. Including 5 Colour 
Plates, Chart, and Map of Roads. Second edition, revised and enlarged. 

EVERYDAY LIFE IN SAXON, VIKING & NORMAN TIMES 

Written and Illustrated by Marjorie and C. H. B. Quennell. Containing 
128 pages, with over 100 original Illustrations from the Authors’ Pen and 
Pencil Drawings of Ships, Cooking, Metalwork, Caskets, Crosses, Buildings, 
Pottery, and Illuminated MSS., including 2 coloured Plates, Historical 
Chart, etc. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5 s. net. 


ENGLAND IN TUDOR TIMES 

An Account of its Social Life and Industries. By L. F. Salzman, M.A. 
F.S.A., Author of “English Industries of the Middle Ages,” etc. A remark- 
able survey of a great period in England’s Social history. Containing 
chapters on The Spirit of the Tudor Age — Life in the Country — Life in 
the Town — Life in the Home — The Church — Adventure on Land and 
Sea. With 138 pages of text, 64 full-page Illustrations and plentiful illus- 
trations in the text from Drawings, Engravings, etc. Cheaper reissue. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. 3 s. net. 

TOURING LONDON 

By W. Teignmouth Shore, Author of “Dinner Building,” etc. With an 
Introduction by the Rt. Hon. John Burns, P.C. ^ A Series of 4 Tours, 
covering the chief parts of Inner London, written in a bright and pleasant 
style, but conveying much practical and historical information. Illustrated 
by 28 Photographs, with Drawings and Sketches in the text by well-known 
artists. Also a two-colour Map of the City, and Plans. Cheaper reissue. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. od. net. 
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MASKS OF THE WORLD 

A Comprehensive, Comparative Survey of the Productions of Many 
Peoples and Periods. By Josef Gregor, Director of the Theatrical Art 
Section, National Library, Vienna. With an Historical and Cultural Intro- 
duction and 255 Illustrations finely reproduced in collotype from specially 
taken Photographs, including I5 subjects in full colour. Comprising 
striking examples, with some complete robes, from primitive tribes in 
North and South America, Africa; the Far East; Ancient Greece and 
Rome; Renaissance France and Italy; and Modernist designers. Edition 
strictly limited to 225 English copies. Small folio. Art linen, gilt, 
6s. net. 

A New Fascinating Series of Classical Social Life. Uniform with the Authors 
**j^efyda^ Things in England** 

“The Quennell books are likely to outlast some of the most imposing institutions of the 
post-war world. A book which is written with great scholarship and surprising lucidity. 
To speak in superlatives of this series is only justice, for seldom is there f ound such a unity 
between publisher, author, and illustrator as the Batsford books display."— G.K.’sWeekly. 

EVERYDAY THINGS IN ANCIENT GREECE (HOMERIC 
—ARCHAIC— CLASSICAL) 

An “Omnibus” Volume of the three following works. Written and 
Illustrated by Marjorie and C. H. B. Quennell. A full review of Social 
Life and the Arts. Containing 3 coloured Plates, some 238 full-page and 
smaller Illustrations from Drawings in Pen-and-ink, Pencil, and Wash and 
20 from Photographs. Large thick 8vo. 21s. net. 

VOL I. EVERYDAY THINGS IN HOMERIC GREECE 

Written and Illustrated by Marjorie and C. H. B. Quennell. Presenting 
a vivid picture based on the Social Life in the Iliad and Odyssey, etc. 
Illustrated by 70 Drawings by the Authors, after Vase Paintings and their 
own restorations. With Colour Frontispiece, Photographic Illustrations, 
Map, etc. Large 8vo, decoratively bound. 7s. 6d. net. 

VOL. II. EVERYDAY THINGS IN ARCHAIC GREECE 

Written and Illustrated by Marjorie and C. H. B. Quennell. An Account 
of Social Life from the close of the Trojan War to the Persian Struggle. 
Illustrated by 85 full-page and smaller Drawings by the Authors. With a 
coloured Frontispiece, a number of Photographic Illustrations, Map, etc. 
Large 8vo, decoratively bound, cloth, lettered. 7s. 6d. net. 

VOL. III. EVERYDAY THINGS IN CLASSICAL GREECE 

Written and Illustrated by Marjorie and C. H. B. Quennell. A vivid 
picture of Social Life in the Golden Age of Pericles, Socrates, Phidias, and 
Plato, 480-404 B.c. With Sections on Architecture; the Town and its 
Planning; Everyday Life; Sea Fights and Land Battles, etc. Illustrated by 
83 Drawings specially m^e by the Authors. With coloured Frontispiece, 
Photographic Illustrations, Chart, Map, etc. Large 8vo, cloth, lettered. 
8s. net. 

If ordered at one time the three voliunes of this series are priced at 
22s. net. 

SPEED ON SALT 

By George Eyston and W. F. Bradley. With a Foreword by Sir Malcolm 
Campbell. A graphic first-hand review of their pioneer record-breaking 
motor-runs on the Bonneville Salt Flats, Utah, U.S.A., including the 
world’s land speed record of 300 m.p.h., and the world’s 24-hour record. 
Describing also the strange wild romance of the surroundings and the 
desert vilkgc of Wardmer, etc. With 132 attractive illustrations from 
special photographs of machines and men. Frontispiece in colour and 
coloured decoradve jacket by Brian Cook. Quarto, cloth, lettered, 5s. net. 
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A SHORT CRITICAL HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE 

By H. Heathcote Statham, F.R.I.B.A. Second Edition, revised and 
enlarged by G. ^xwell Aylwin, F.R.I.B.A. Containing 600 pages 
and 750 Illustrations from Photographs, Drawings, Plans, Prints, etc., 
with Chronological Charts and Glossary. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt. i6s. net. 
Also supplied in 3 parts ^ cloth^ gilt. 6j-. net each. 

I. ARCHITECTURE OF ANTIQUriT AND THE CLASSIC AGES 

II. BYZANTINE, ROMANESQUE AND SARACENIC STYLES 

III. THE MIDDLE AGES AND THE RENAISSANCE TO MODERN 

TIMES 

Each part contains about 200 pages, with 250 full-page and smaller Illus- 
trations, and is complete with Prefaces, Charts, Glossary and Indexes. 

“ Within the limits of its size and price it is the most valuable handbook that has 
appeared in English for those who wish to understand the architecture of the past." 
—The AecktUct. 

THE STORY OF ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND 

By Walter H. Godfrey, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A. A popular illustrated account, 
in which the aims and methods of Architectural Design are simply explained, 
and linked up with the social life of the time. In Two Parts: I. Early and 
Medieval, to 1500, chiefly Churches; II. Renaissance, 1300-1800, chiefly 
Houses. Demy 8vo, cloth. 6s. 6d. net per part; or the two volumes bound 
in one, 12s. 6d. net. 

I. PRE-REFORMATION, THE PERIOD OF CHURCH BUILDING 
Illustrated by 133 full-page and smaller Photographs and Drawings. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 6d. net. 

II. RENAISSANCE, THE PERIOD OF HOUSE BUILDING 
Illustrated by 130 full-page and smaller Photographs and Drawings. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d. net. 

NEr EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED, NOW READY OF 
THIS GREAT STANDARD WORK 

THE DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE OF ENGLAND 
DURING THE TUDOR PERIOD 

Illustrated in a Series of Photographs and Measured Drawings of Country 
Houses, Manor Houses and Other Buildings. By 1’homas Garner and 
Arthur Straiton, F.R.I.B.A. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 
comprising 210 Plates, mostly full-page, finely reproduced in Collotype, and 
230 pages of Historical and Descriptive Text, including 462 Illustrations 
of Additional Views, Plans, Details, etc., fnjm photographs and drawin/^, 
making a total of over 800 Illustrations in all. In two volumes, small folio, 
buckram, gilt. 9s. net the set. (The volumes cannot be obtained 
separately but can ^ purchased by instalments.) 

THE SMALLER ENGLISH HOUSE FROM THE RESTORA- 
TION TO THE VICTORIAN ERA, 1660-1840 

By A. E. Richardson, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., and Harold Donaldson 
Eberlein, B.A. Treating of the Characteristics and Periods of Style; the 
Evolution of Plan; Materials and Craftsmanship: Roofing, Windows, 
Ironwork, Fireplaces, Staircases, Wall Treatment, Ceilings. With over 
200 Illustrations, many full-page, from Photographs and Drawings. Demy 
4to, doth, gilt. Cheaper reissue, 13s. net. 

THE GROWTH OF THE ENGLISH HOUSE 

A short History of its Design and Development from 1100 to 1800 a.d. 
By J. Alfred Gotch, F.S.A., PP.R.I.B.A. Containing 300 pages, with 
over 130 Illustrations from Photographs, and many pictures in the text 
from Measured Drawings, Sketches, Plans, and Old Prints. Second Edition, 
revised an d enlarged. Large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt. 12s. 6d. net. 
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BATSFORD^S **HIST 0 RICA 1 L ARCHITECTURE LIBRARY" 
of Standard Textbooks on Classic and Renaissance Architecture 

BYZANTINE ARCHITECTURE AND DECORATION 

By J. Arnott Hamilton, M.A., author of “The Churches of Palermo,” 
etc. A careful, scholarly and thorough account of the development and 
character of constructional methods and decoration, and types of extant 
buildings in Constantinople, Greece, the Balkans, Cyprus, Armenia, Italy, 
etc. With coloured Frontispiece and 120 Photographic Illustrations of 
exteriors and interiors. Reconstructions, Constructional Diagrams, Carving, 
Details, etc., and numerous Line Plans, Measured Drawings, and Sketches 
in the text. Medium 8vo, cloth, gilt. i8s. net. 

ANDERSON AND SPIERS’ “ARCHITECTURE OF GREECE 
AND ROME” 

Now reissued in two volumes, obtainable separately, revised and much 
enlarged. Small Royal 8vo, cloth, gilt. 21s. net each volume, or £1 the two. 

I. ARCHITECTURE OF ANCIENT GREECE. Rewritten, remodelled 
and much enlarged by William Bell Dinsmoor, Professor of Architecture 
at Columbia University, New York, and the American Academy at Athens. 
With over 200 Illustrations in Collotype, half-tone and line. 

II. ARCHITECTURE OF ANQENT ROME. Revised and rewritten 
by Thomas Ashby, LL.D., Late Director of the British School at Rome. 
With about 200 Illustrations in half-tone and line. 

ARCHITECTURE OF THE RENAISSANCE IN ITALY 

By William J. Anderson, A.R.I.B.A. Revised and Enlarged, with an 
additional Chapter on Baroque and later work, by Arthur Stratton, 
F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A. With 80 Plates, including 16 in Collotype, and 120 
Illustrations in the text. Small Royal 8vo, cloth, gilt. 21s. net. 

ARCHITECTURE OF THE RENAISSANCE IN FRANCE 

By W. H. Ward, M.A., F.R.I.B.A. Revised and Enlarged by Sir John 
W. Simpson, K.B.E., PP.R.I.B.A. In two volumes, obtainable separately. 
Small Royal 8vo, cloth, gilt. 21s. net, each volume, or £z for the two. 

IV. THE EARLY RENAISSANCE (1495-1640). With 259 Illustrations. 

V. THE LATER RENAISSANCE (1640-1830). With 214 lUustrations. 


A HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE ON THE COMPARA- 
TIVE METHOD 

For the Student, Craftsman, and Amateur. By Sir Banister Fletcher, 
PP.R.I.B.A. Ninth Edition, completely rewritten. Containing over 1,000 
pages, with about 3,500 Illustrations (1,560 recently added and nearly 2,000 
reproduced lar^r for this Edition), from Photographs and Drawings of 
Buildings of all Countries and Times. Royal 8vo, cloth, gilt. £z 2s. net. 

THE OLD HALLS AND MANOR HOUSES OF NORTH- 
AMPTONSHIRE 

By J. Alfred Gotch, M.A., F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., Author of “The Growth 
of the English Houses,” and numerous other standard works. With full 
Historical Introduction and Descriptive text, and 100 Plates of some 150 
Illustrations from photographs, largely specially taken, and from original 
drawings and old prints, comprising Interior and Exterior Views, Features, 
Details and Gardens. Including aEo numerous plans and sketches in the 
text. Strictly limited edition. Crown 4to, cloth, lettered. 21s. net. 
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A NEU^ AND IMPORTANT SERIES OF SCHOOL H^ALL CHARTS 
In Two Series now ready ^ consisting of 25 large lithographed Plates ^ 30W. iy 
zoin. Price, Complete z^s. net on stout paper; or ^ zs. od. net mounted on linen, 
with bound edges. Single diagrams, is. tut each; or mounted, zs. lod. net each. 
Introductory Handbook to each Series, is. Gd. net each, stiff paper covers, zs. 6 d. 
net each, cloth, lettered. 

THE STYLES OF ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE 

A Series of Comparaiive Wall or Lecture Diagrams, For Schools, 
Teachers, Students, etc. By Arthur Stratton, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A. 
Series I; The Middle Ages (Saxon Times to the Start of the Tudor 
Period). Consisting of 13 large double crown Plates, 2oin. by 3oin. clearly 
lithographed from the Author’s specially prepared Drawings. 13s. net 
paper, 32s. net mounted. 

Series II: The Renaissance (Tudor, Elizabethan, Stuart, and Georgian 
Periods). Comprising 12 large diagrams, as in Series I. 12s. net paper, 
^s. net mounted. 

The 32 pp. Introductory Handbooks contain reduced reproductions of all 
the Plates with all their sources, and an outline account of each style with 
numerous further Illustrations. The first Handbook on the Middle Ages 
is in its second edition, revised, with additional illustrations. Paper covers 
IS. 6d. net; cloth 2s. 6d. net each. 

CHILDREN’S TOYS OF BYGONE DAYS 

A History of Playthings of all Peoples from Prehistoric Times to the XIXth 
Centu^. By Karl Gr5ber. English Version b> Philip Hereford. A 
beautifully produced survey, with a Frontispiece and 1 1 Plates in colour, 
and 306 photographic illustrations of Dolls, Dolls-houses, Mechanical 
Toys, Carts, Ships, Tin Soldiers, etc., etc., of every country and period 
from the earliest times. With 66 pages of historical and descriptive text. 
4to, canvas, gilt, with decorative wrapper. New and cheaper edition, 
I2S. 6d. net. 

THE ORDERS OF ARCHITECTURE 

Greek, Roman, and Renaissance; with Examples of their historic 
Application in Italian, French, English, and American Colonial. By 
Arthur Stratton, F.S.A. With an Introduction by A. Trystan Edwards, 
A.R.I.B.A. Illustrated in a Scries of 80 full-page Plates from Drawings, 
mostly specially prepared, including a complete series of Vignola’s Orders, 
and rendered cxamjjles of French, Italian, and English buildings. With 
full historical and practical notes and numerous Text Illustrations. 4to, 
cloth, gilt, or in portfolio, 21s. net; or in 3 parts: CLASSIC, ITALIAN 
and APPLICATIONS, cloth 8s. net each. 

ENGLISH GOTHIC CHURCHES 

The Story of their Architecture. By Charles W. Budden, M.A. 
A simple informative account of the Planning, Design, and Details of 
Parish Churches, Cathedrals, etc., 1066-1500, including Chapters on Local 
Building, Towers, Spires, Ornaments, etc. Illustrated by 53 Plans and Line 
Diagrams, and 40 Photographic Plates of 80 Views and Details, including 
a County List of the chief Churches worth seeing. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
cheaper reissue, 5 s. net. 

THE ART AND CRAFT OF GARDEN MAKING 

By Thomas H. Mawson, assisted by E. Prentice Mawson, Fifth Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. Containing 440 pages, illustrated by 544 Plans, 
Sketches and Photographs, and 3 colour Plates. Including Site, Entrances, 
Gates, Avenues, Terraces, Beds, Pergolas, Trcillage, Rock and Water, 
Greenhouses, etc., etc., and list of Shrubs and Trees. Small folio, buckram, 
gilt. 3^3 158. net. 
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GEORGIAN ENGLAND (1700-1850) 

A Review of its Social Life, Arts and Industries. Professor A. E. 
Richardson, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., Author of “The English Inn,** etc 
Containing sections on the Socid Scene, Navy, Army, Church, Sport, 
Architecture, Building Crafts, the Trades, Decorative Arts, Painting, 
Literature, Theatres, etc. Illustrated by zoo subjects from Photographs and 
contemporary Prints, Engravings and Drawings, by Hogarth, Wheatley, 
Gainsborough, Reynolds, Rowlandson, and other artists largely unpu^ 
lished. With 54 Line Text Illustrations, and a Colour Frontispiece from an 
unpublished aquatint by Robert Dighton. Med. 8vo, cloth, gilt. zis. net. 

SPANISH GARDENS 

By Mrs. C. M. Villiers-Stuart. A finely illustrated volume describing 
the beautiful and most famous gardens by a foremost authority. With 6 
Plates in colour from the Author’s original Water-colour Drawings, 80 
pages of reproductions of gardens, statuary, cascades, garden features, etc., 
from Photographs, and numerous Illustrations in the text from old 
Engravings, Pen Drawings, etc. Small royal 8vo, cloth. 25s. net. 

TOURING ENGLAND BY ROAD AND BY-WAY 

A Popular Illustrated Guide, in a new form, to the Beauties of Rural 
England. By Sydney R. Jones. Comprising 20 Typical Tours under Five 
Divisions, with General Introduction and complete Map, Introduction to 
each District and specially drawn simplified Route Map of each Tour, which 
is described in detail, with finger-post reference to features, and buildings of 
Interest. Illustrated by j4 Drawings, including a number full-page, socially 
drawn by the Author, and 50 Illustrations from Photographs oy the 
Artist and others. New and cheaper issue. Crown 8vo, cloth. 58. net. 

ANCIENT CHURCH CHESTS AND CHAIRS IN THE HOME 
COUNTIES ROUND GREATER LONDON 

With some Reference to their Surroundings. By Fred Roe, R.I., R.B.C. 
With a Foreword by C. Reginald Grundy. A survey of the finest of these 
survivals of ancient craftsmanship by the leading authority on the subject. 
With 95 Illustrations, many full-page, from Drawings by the Author and 
from Photographs, and a number of Line Illustrations in the text. Cheaper 
reissue. Demy 4to, cloth, gilt. izs. 6d. net. 

EARLY CHURCH ART IN NORTHERN EUROPE 

With special Reference to Timber Construction and Decoration. By Professor 
Josef Strzygowski, Author of “Origin of Christian Church Art,” etc. 
Dealing with Pre-Romanesque Art of the Croatians; Wooden Archi- 
tecture IN Eastern Europe; Half-'I’imber Churches in Western 
Europe; The Mast Churches of Norway; Royal Tombs in Scandinavia. 
With 190 Illustrations. Royal 8vo, cloth, gilt. 21s. net. 

REPRESENTATIVE BRITISH ARCHITECTS OF THE 
PRESENT DAY 

By Professor C. H. Reilly, M.A., F.R.I.B.A., late Director of the 
Liverpool School of Architecture. An Account of Twelve Typical Fi^n^es, 
their Careers and Work, including Professor Adshead, RoTCrt Atkinson, 
Sir Herbert Baker, Sir R. Blomfield, A. J. Davis, Sir E. Guy Dawber, Qough 
Williams-EUis, W. Curtis Green, H. V. Lanchester, Sir E. L. Lutyens, Sir 
Giles Gilbert Scott and Walter Tapper. Illustrate by 130 Exterior and 
Interior Views of well-known Buildings, and including 12 Portraits. Large 
8vo, cloth, gilt. 7s. 6d. net. 
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(New Volume in **T&e English Church Art" Series) 

ENGLISH CHURCH SCREENS 

A comprehensive Review of their Evolution and Design, including Great 
Roods, Tymp^ and Cclurcs in Parish Churches during Medieval and 
Renaissance Times. By Aymbr Vallance, M.A., F.S.A., author of “Crosses 
and Lychgates,” “The Old Colleges of Oxford.” etc. Illustrated by some 
300 reproductions of typical examples, detail, carving, etc., from photo- 
graphs, measured drawings and sketches, including many no longer extant 
and a scries in colour from special water-colour drawings. The fullest 
account of an exceptionally interesting subject. Small 4to, cloth, lettered, 
25 s. net. Only a l^ted edition is available. 

THE ENGLISH CHURCH ART SERIFS 

OLD CROSSES AND LYCHGATES 

A Study of their Design and Craftsmanship. By Aymer Vallance, M.A., 
F.S.A. With over 200 fine Illustrations from special Photographs, Old 
Prints, and Drawings. Crown 410, art linen. Cheaper reissue, 12s. 6d. net. 

ENGLISH CHURCH WOODWORK AND FURNITURE 

A Study in Craftsmanship from a.d. 1250-1550. By F. H. Howard and 
F. H. Crossley, F.S.A. Illustrating, in over 480 examples from Photo- 
graphs, the Development of Screens, Stalls, Benches, Font-Covers, Roofs, 
Doors, Porches, etc., with details of the Carved and Painted Decoration, 
etc., etc. Second and cheaper Edition, revised, with a new scries of 16 
Collotype Plates. Crown 4to, cloth, gilt. 25 s. net. 

ENGLISH CHURCH MONUMENTS, a . d . 1150-1550 

By F. H. Crossley, F.S.A. A survey of the work of the old English 
craftsmen in stone, marble, and alabaster. Containing over 250 pages, 
with upwards of 350 Illustrations, from special Photographs and 
Drawings. Crown 410, cloth, gilt. Cheaper reissue. 21s. net. 

ENGLISH CHURCH HTTINGS AND FURNITURE 

By the Rev. J. C. Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. A Popular Survey, treating of Church- 
yards, Bells, Fonts and Covers, Pulpits, Lecterns, Screens, Chained Books, 
Stained Glass, Organs, Plate and other features of interest. With upwards 
of 250 Illustrations from Photographs and Drawings. 8vo, cloth, gilt. 
New and cheaper reissue. 12s. 6d. net. 


RENAISSANCE PALACES OF NORTHERN ITALY 

(With some Buildings of Earlier Periods). From the XII Ith to the XVIIth 
Centuries. Edited by Professor Dr. Albrecht Haupt, in 3 vols., each 
containing 160 full-page Plates in Collotype from specially taken Photo- 
graphs or Measured Drawings. With full text. Vol. I, TUSCANY, 
Florence, Pisa, Siena, Montepulciano, Lucca, Pistoia, etc.; Vol. II, 
VENICE, including also Verona, Mantua, Vicenza, and Padua; Vol. Ill, 
GENOA, including also Bologna, Ferrara, Modena, Milan, Turin, 
Pavia, Bergamo, Brescia, etc. Small folio, cloth, lettered, £z 15s. net 
each volume, or the set of 3 for £-f los. net. 

THE CHEAP COTTAGE AND SMALL HOUSE 

By Gordon Allen, F.R.I.B.A. New Edition, remodelled and enlarged, 
containing over 150 Illustrations from Drawings and Photographs of 
Cottages and their Plans, Housing Schemes, etc., from typical Designs. 
Medium 8vo, cloth. 8s. net. 

THE SMALLER HOUSE OF TO-DAY 

By Gordon Allen, F.R.LB.A. Medium 8vo, cloth. los. 6d. net. New 
l^ition in preparation. 
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SHAKESPEARE'S “ROMEO AND JULIET” 

With designs for Costumes and Stage Settings by Oliver Messel. A 
beaudful edidon of this famous tragedy, decoratively printed, containing 
96 pages of text, 8 colour and 32 monochrome collotyj^ Plates of the designs 
specially made for the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Film Producdon. Special 
Imited edidon. Demy 4to, decorative cloth and colour jacket. 21s. net. 

THE FOUR VOLUMES OF 

BATSFORD’S LIBRARY OF DECORATIVE ART 

form an attractive Series of remarkable scope and completeness. It reviews 
the Development of English Decoration and Furniture during the three 
Renaissance Centuries, XVI, XVII, and XVIII (1500-1820). Each volume 
has an extensive series of Plates, and is a complete guide to the work of its 
Period. The volumes are remarkable for the beauty and number of their 
illustradons, the simplicity and clearness of their arrangement, and their 
moderate prices. The complete series is published at prices amounting to 
£iOt but is supplied for the present at the special price of £g net. 

“These haadsome volumes with their extremely fine and copious illustrations provide a 
full survey of English Furniture and Decoration .” — The Times. 

VOL. 1 . DECORATION AND FURNITURE IN ENGLAND 
DURING THE EARLY RENAISSANCE. 1500-1660 

An Account of their Development and Characteristic Forms during the 
Tudor, EUxabcthan and Jacotean Periods, by M. Jourdain. Containing 
about 300 pages, and over 200 full-page Plates (with Coloured Frontispiece 
and some in Photogravure), including over 400 Illustrations, from specially 
made Photographs and Measured Drawings, and from Engravings. Folio 
(size 14 X 10^ in.), cloth, gilt. £z los. net. 

VOL. II. FURNITURE IN ENGLAND FROM 1066 to 1760 

By Francis Lenygon. A Survey of the Development of its Chief Types. 
Containing 300 pages with over 400 Illustrations, from special Photo- 
graphs, together with 5 in colour. Second Edition, revised with many 
new Illustrations. Folio (14 in. x lo^ in.), cloth, gilt. £z los. net. 

VOL. m. DECORATION IN ENGLAND FROM 1640 to 1770 

By Francis Lenygon. A Review of its Development and Features. Con- 
taining 300 pa«s with over 350 Illustrations, of which 133 are full-page, 
from special Photographs, and 4 in colour. Second Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. Folio (14 in. x loj in.), doth, gilt. £z los. net. 

VOL. IV. DECORATION AND FURNITURE IN ENGLAND 
DURING THE LATER XVIIIth CENTURY, 1760-1820 

An Account of their Development and Characteristic Forms, by M. Jour- 
dain. Containing about 300 pages, with over 180 full-page Plates (a selec- 
tion in Collotype), including over 400 Illustrations, from specially made 
Photographs and Measured Drawings, and from Engravings. FoUo (size 
14 X lO]^ in.), doth, gilt. £z los. net. 

OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE FOR THE SMALL 
COLLECTOR 

Its History, Types and Surroundings from Medieval to Early Victorian 
Times. By J. P. Blake and A. E. Reveirs-Hopkins. Containing 130 
pages with about 130 Illustrations from Photographs, Old Prints and 
Pictures, Original Designs, Ornaments, etc. The book is planned as the 
first systematic and comprehensive guide to the simpler types of old 
furniture within the scope of the collector of average means. Med. 8vo. 
I2S. fid. net. 
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ENGLISH CONVERSATION PIECES 

By Sacheverell Sitwell, author of “Southern Baroque,” etc. A pictorial 
Survey of Domestic Portrait Groups and their Painters during the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries. With 6 Colour and 96 monochrome Plates 
illustrating the work of some 70 painters, famous and unknown, much of 
it before unpublished, and forming a vivid and attractive representation of 
contemporary social life and famous figures. With descriptive and historical 
notes and a specially-designed decorative wrapper in colour by Rex Whistler. 
Crown 4to, cloth, gilt. 21s. net. 

A BOOK OF BUNGALOWS AND MODERN HOMES 

A series of Typical Designs and Plans. By Cecil J. H. Keeley, F.S.I., 
A.R.San.I., Architect. Comprising 36 Designs, with large scale Plans, 
Brief Descriptions and Estimated Cost, including some two-Storey Houses, 
Frontispiece in colour. Interior Views, Photographic Plates, etc. Large 
8vo, doth, lettered. 7s. 6d. net. 

MODERN THEATRES AND CINEMAS 

By P. Morton Shand. A scries of 80 plates giving over 100 examples of 
exteriors, interiors, foyers, vestibules, fighting, mural decoration, details, 
etc., of Theatres and Cinemas in the modern post-war style in France, 
Germany, Elngland, Scandinavia, Italy, America, etc. Containing repro- 
ductions of the work of such architects as Margold, Kaufmann, Siclis, 
Gropius, Lipp, lonides, Sauvage, de Soissons, Wilms, Mendelsohn, etc. 
Containing in addition numerous plans, elevations, sections in the text. 
Cr. 4to, art canvas. 15 s. net. 

ENGLISH INTERIORS FROM SMALLER HOUSES OF 
THE XVIIth to XIXth CENTURIES, 1660-1820 

By M. JouRDAiN. Illustrating the simpler type of Design during the 
Stuart, Georgian, and Regency Periods. Containing 200 pages, and 100 
Plates, comprising 200 Illustrations, from Photographs and Measured 
Drawings of Interiors, Chimney-pieces, Staircases, Doors, Ceilings, Panelling, 
Metalwork, Carving, etc., from minor Country and Town Houses. With 
Introduction and Historic^ Notes. Cheaper reissue. Large 4to, doth, gilt. 
15s. net. 

ENGLISH PLASTERWORK OF THE RENAISSANCE 

A Review of its Design during the Period from 1500 to 1800. By M. 
JouRDAiN. Comprising over 100 full-page Plates of Elizabethan, Stuart, 
Georgian, and Adam ceilings, friezes, overmantels, panels, ornament, 
detail, etc., from specially taken Photographs and from Measured Drawings 
and Sketches. With an Illustrated Historical Survey on Foreign Influences 
and the Evolution of Design, Work and Names of Craftsmen, etc. New 
and cheaper reissue. Demy 4to, doth. 15s. net. 

OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE: THE OAK PERIOD, 1530-1630 

Its Characteristics, Features, and Detail from Tudor Times to the Regency. 
For the use of Collectors, Designers, Students, and Others. By J. T. 
Garside. Containing 30 Plates reproduced from the Author’s specially 
prepared Drawings illustrating about 400 details of Table Legs; Bedposts; 
Corbels; Friezes; Capitals; Panels; Inlay Motives; Metal Fittings, etc. 
Including also Drawings of type-pieces of the period and 20 Photographic 
Illustrations. With an Historical Introduction, etc. Cheaper reissue 8vo, 
doth, gilt. 7s. 6d. net. 
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THE ART AND CRAFT OF HOME MAKING 

A Gimprehensive Guide with an Appendix of Household Recipes. By 
Edward W. Gregory. Second Edition, revised, with additional Chapters 
and new Illustrations. Containing Practical Hints and Information on such 
subjects as Taking a House — Wallpapers — ^Furnishing Various Rooms — 
Pictures — Kitchen — Heating — Carpets — Curtains — Things that Get Out of 
Order — Costs, etc. Containing Z24 pages, with 9 Plates in full colour of 
decorative schemes by Gordon Blunt, numerous Photographs of Interiors 
by well-known architects, and many Sketches, Plans and Diagrams in the 
text. Square 8vo, cloth lettered. 7s. 6d. net. 

THE NEW INTERIOR DECORATION 

An Introduction to its Principles and International Survey of its Methods. 
By Dorothy Todd and Raymond Morthier. With over 200 Illustrations 
on 96 Plates of Interiors of every sort, Furnimre, Carpets, Textiles, Light- 
ing, Wall Painting, etc., of the new school by such Architects and Artists 
as Le Corbusier, Mallet-Stevens, Gropius, Oud, Duncan Grant, Lescaze, 
etc. With a Frontispiece in colour from a drawing by E. McKnight 
Kauffer and full Introductory and Practical Text. Demy 4to, art canvas, 
with decorative wrapper by E. McKnight Kauffer. 12s. 6d. net. 

OLD PEWTER: Its Makers and Marks 

A Guide for Collectors, Connoisseurs, and Antiquaries. By Howard 
Herschel Cotterell, First Vice-President of the Society of Pewter Col- 
lectors. Containing about 500 pages, with 64 Plates of 200 Specimens of 
British Pewter, dated and described, and a List of 5,000 to 6,000 Pewterers, 
with Illustrations of their Touches and Secondary Marks, Facsimile Repro- 
ductions of existing Touch-Plates, and Text Illustrations. Cheaper reissue. 
Demy 4to, cloth, gilt. 3s. net. 

OLD SILVER OF EUROPE AND AMERICA 

From Early Times to the XIXth Century. By E. Alfred Jones. A Survey 
of the Old Silver of England, America, Austria, Belgium, Canada, Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark, France, Germany, Holland, Hungary, Ireland, Italy, 
Norway, Poland, Portugal, Russia, Scotland, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, 
etc. With a Chapter on Spurious Plate and 96 Photogravure Plates, com- 
prising Illustrations of 537 subjects. Cheaper reissue. Crown 4to, art canvas, 
lettered in silver. 18s. net. 

BATSFORD’S COLLECTORS’ LIBRARY 

A Series of Handbooks written by experts, providing information of 
practical value to Connoisseurs, Collectors, Designers, and Students. Each 
volume forms an ideal introduction to its subject, and is fully illustrated 
by Reproductions in Colour and from Photographs. The following volumes 
are still available. 8vo, cloth, gilt, price 6s. net each. 

OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE. By F. Fenn and B. Wyllie. With 
94 Illustrations. JVw Impression. 

OLD PEWTER. By Malcolm Bell. With 106 Illustrations. 
SHEFFIELD PLATE. By Bertie Wyllie. With 121 Illustrations. 
FRENCH FURNITURE. By Andr6 Saglio. With 59 Illustrations. 
DUTCH POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. By W. P. Knowles. With 54 
Illustrations. 

PORCELAIN. By William Burton. With over 50 full-page Plates 
illustrating 87 nne examples of the Porcelain of Various Countries and 
Periods. 

FURNITURE FOR SMALL HOUSES 

A Scries of Designs. By Percy A. Wells. Containing 56 Plates repro- 
duced from Photographs and Working Drawings by the Author, together 
with Illustrations in the text. Cheaper reissue. Small 410, cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 
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A HANDBOOK OF CHINESE ART 

Including an Introduction by Roger Fry and articles on Painting, Sculp- 
ture, Bronzes, Ceramics, Textiles, Jade, Enamels and Lacquer, etc., by 
Laurence Binyon, Osvald Siren, Bernard Rackham, A. F. Kendrick 
and W. W. Winkworth. With 25 fine full-page coloured plates, beautifully 
reproduced, of outstanding examples in public and private collections, 
and including also between 70 and 80 Photographic Illustrations on 52 
plates, and a number of line cuts in the text, with maps, marfe, tables of 
dynasties, etc. Large royal 8 vo, doth, lettered. 15J'. net. 

THE BURUNGTON MAGAZINE MONOGRAPHS 
Issued by the Publishers jointly with The Burlington Magazine 

MONOGRAPH NO. I— CHINESE ART (put of print) 
MONOGRAPH NO. H— SPANISH ART 

An Introductory Review of Architecture, Painting, Sculpture, Textiles, 
Ceramics, Woodwork, Metalwork, by Royall Tyler, Sir Charles Holmes 
and H. Isherwood Kay, Geoffrey Webb, A. F. Kendrick, B. Rackham 
and A. van de Put, Bernard Bevan, and P. de Artinano, respectively. 
With a General Introduction by R. R. Tatlock, late Editor of The Burlington 
Magazine. Illustrated by 120 large scale reproductions of Paintings, 
Decorative Art, Buildings, etc., including 9 Plates in full colour, com- 
prising 280 pictures in all. With Maps, Bibliography, etc. Royal 4to, doth. 
Cheaper reissue, 25/. net. 

MONOGRAPH NO. III^GEORGIAN ART 

A Survey of Art in England during the rei^ of George HI, 1760-1820, by 
leading authorities. The Sections comprise: Painting by J. B. Manson; 
Architecture and Sculpture by Geoffrey Webb; Ceramics by Bernard 
Rackham; Woodwork by Oliver Brackett; Textiles by A. F. Kendrick; 
Minor Arts by Louise Gordon-Stables. With an Introduction by Roger 
Fry. The Illustrations include 6 Plates in colour and 64 b half-tone, 
comprising some 100 subjects, and formbg a gallery of the i^e and decor- 
ative arts of the Period. Cheaper reissue. Royal 4to, doth. 21J. net. 


COLOUR: A Manual of its Study and Practice 

By H. Barrett Carpenter, late Headmaster of the School of Art, Roch- 
dde. A Series of 16 concise but very practical chapters, based on the 
Author’s experiments, on Harmony — Contrast — Discord — Keynotes — 
Intermingling — Effect of Lightbg — Dirty Colour — Black-and-White, etc. 
Illustrated by 24 Plates (some double size), printed b colour; givbg 40 
Examples of Colour Combinations, Gradbg, Toning, etc., indudbg some 
new examples in colour of application b Historic Design. New and Revised 
Impression. 8vo, cloth, gilt. 9s. net. 

A COLOUR CHART 

Issued in connection with the above book. Consisting of a circle 17 inches 
in diameter, printed in Graded Colour, showing 14 shades, Combbations 
and Contrasts. With explanatory letterpress. Folio, stout paper. 2s. 6d. net. 

FASHION DRAWING AND DESIGN 

By Louie E. Chadwick. Illustrated by numerous examples of Historic 
Fashion Plates, Explanatory Sketches by the Author, Figure Studies, and 
a scries of about 80 fiUl-pagc and double Plates of Contemporary Fashion 
Drawbgs by well-known artists. Cheaper reissue. Large 8vo, doth, 
lettered. 7s. 6d. net. 
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ART IN THE LIFE OF MANKIND 

A Survey of its Achievements from the Earliest Times. By Allen W, 
Sbabt. Planned in a series of concise volumes, each containing about 
8o pages of text, with about 70 full-page and smaller Illustrations »om the 
author’s specially prepared Sketches and Drawings, and a series of 16 
Photographic Plates. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. net per volume. 

I. A GENERAL VIEW OF ART: Its Nature, Meaning, Principles 
AND Appreciation. 11 . ANCIENT TIMES: The Art op Ancient 
Egypt, CnALDiCA, Assyria, Persia, and other lands. III. GREEK ART 
& ITS INFLUENCE. IV. ROMAN & BYZANTINE ART & THEIR 
INFLUENCE. 

These concise litde volumes are designed to serve as an Introduction to 
the Appreciation and Study of Art in general. They are simply and graphic- 
ally written and fully illustrated by many Drawings and Photographs. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF ART 

From Prehistoric times to the Nineteenth Century. Translated from the 
French of Dr. AndrI!: Blum. Edited and Revised by R. R. Tatlock. 
Illustrated by 128 full-page Photographic Plates, comprising about 250 
examples of the finest Painting, Sculpture, Architecture, and Decorative 
Art of Earlv, Qassic, Byzantine, Gothic, Renaissance, and Recent Times. 
Including also about 100 Illustrations in the text from Dravc ngs. Engrav- 
ings, and Plans. Medium 8vo, gilt. 12s. 6d. net. 

HISTORY OF ART 

By Joseph Pijoan, Professor at Pomona College, California. Complete in 
3 volumes. Royal 8vo, bound in cloth, gUt. A few sets specially available 
at 35s. net per set. Published at 5s. net. 

VoL. I. PRIMITIVE, ANCIENT AND CLASSIC ART. With 61 fuU- 
page Plates, including many in colour, and 876 Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs, Plans, Drawings, Restorations, etc. 

VoL. II. BYZANTINE, ISLAMIC, ROMANESQUE AND GOTHIC 
ART. With 5 2 double- and full-page Plates, including many in colour, and 
856 Illustrations from Photographs, etc. 

VoL. III. THE RENAISSANCE TO MODERN TIMES. With 34 fuU- 
page Plates, including many in colour and 776 Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs, etc. 

THE DRAWINGS OF ANTOINE WATTEAU, 1684-1721 

By Dr. K. T. Parker, of the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, Editor of "Old 
Master Drawings.” A full, ori«nal and critical Survey. Illustrated by 100 
Collotype Reproductions of selected characteristic Drawings from private 
and public collections, many unpublished, a Frontispiece in colour and 
16 of the Master’s most important pictures. With full, critical and descrip- 
tive letterpress, 4to, canvas cloth, gilt. £z 2s. net. 

A HISTORY OF BRITISH WATER-COLOUR PAINTING 

By H. M. CuNDALL, F.S.A. With a Foreword by Sir H. Hughes-Stanton, 
P.R.W.S. A New and Cheaper Edition, revised and enlarged, of this 
important standard work, with 64 full-page Illustrations in colour, and a 
full biographical list, arranged ailphabetically, of the principal English 
Water-colourists. Large Medium 8vo, cloth, 15 s. net. 

HISTORIC TEXTILE FABRICS 

By Richard Glazier. Containing: Materials — The Loom — Pattern — 
Tapestries — Dyed and Printed Fabrics — Church Vestments, etc., with 
about 100 Plates from Photographs and from the Author’s Drawings 
including 4 in colour, and 43 Line Diagrams, illustrating over 200 varieties 
of Textile Design. Large 8vo, cloth, gilt. 21s. net. 
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ENGLISH QUILTING, OLD AND NEW 

A Concise Review by Elizabeth Hake. With an Historical Account 
and Practical Directions for working. Illustrated from numerous Diagrams 
of Patterns and Tools, and some 30 Photographs of selected fine examples 
from Devon and Somerset, Wales, Durham, and abroad, including designs 
from India, etc., and of present-day working. Small 4to Boards, 3s. 6d. 
net. Goth, lettered, 6s. 6d. net. 


A favourable offer of the last copies of an important work. 

NEEDLEWORK THROUGH THE AGES 

By Mary Symonds and Louisa Preecb. A Survey of its Development in 
Decorative Art, with particular regard to its inspirational relationship with 
other methods of craftsmanship, development of Silk Embroidery, Sam- 
plers, Secular Embroidery, Eastern Fabrics, etc. Containing 103 Plates 
with 8 in colour, of Fine Period and Representative Pieces. 4to. 
Buckram. £z as. net. (Originally published at £10 los. net.) 

THE ART AND CRAFT OF OLD LACE 

In all Countries, from the XVIth to the Early XIXth Centuries. By Alfred 
VON Henneberg. With an Introduction by Wilhelm Pinder. Con- 
taining a full original account of the Development of Style and an Analysis 
of Technique and Texture. Including descriptive Notes and a Bibliography. 
Illustrated by 190 full-page Plates, 8 in colour, giving 60 specimens from 
scale diagrams and 230 of the finest pieces of Old Lace. Large 4to, cloth, 
gilt, li 3s. net. 

DESIGN IN WOODWORK 

A practical manual. By Percy A. Wells, late Head of the Woodwork 
Department, L.C.C., Shoreditch Technical instimte; Author of “Modem 
Cabinetwork,” “Furniture for Small Houses,” etc. Illustrated by 23 full- 
page specially prepared Drawings comprising 130 diagrams and 47 Plates 
from photographs specially taken of 100 Mirrors, Stools, Clocks, Cabinets, 
Tables, Bookcases, etc. Demy 8vo, cloth, lettered, 6s. net. 

HANDCRAFT IN WOOD AND METAL 

A Handbook for the use of Teachers, Students, Craftsmen, and others. 
By John Hooper and Alfred J. Shirley. With over 500 Illustrations 
from Drawings and Photographs. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Large 8vo, cloth, lettered. los. 6d. net. 

CRAFTWORK IN METAL 

A Practical Elementary Textbook for Teachers, Students, and Workers. 
By Alfred J. Shirley. Comprising a series of progressive Lessons and 
Exercises, illustrated by numerous full-page Plates from the Author’s 
Drawings, each accompanied by detailed working directions, including 
also Practical Notes, Tables, etc. Medium 8vo, cloth; cheaper reissue with 
additional plates. 3s.net. 

BOOKCRAFTS AND BOOKBINDING. A Practical Course. 

By John Mason, Teacher at Leicester College of Arts and Crafts, etc., 
with an Introduction by S. I. Herman, A.R.C.A., Principal of Hull Arts 
and Crafts College. Containing sections on Historical Developments, 
various Binding Processes, Lettering, Leather, Paper, etc., with some 300 
Illustrations from diagrams and photographs of operations and finished 
designs. I^rge 8vo, doth, hand-marbl^ by the Author. 8s. 6d. net. 
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CHINESE JADE 

A Comprehensive Introductory Review for Collectors and Students. 
By Stanley Charles Nott. With an Introduction by Sir Cecil Har- 
couRT Smith, K.C.V.O., formerly Director of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. Dedicated by permission to Her Gracious Majesty Queen Mary. 
With a full series of Illustrations of the finest products of the art of ail 
periods on 40 plates in facsimile colour and 1 12 from photographs, including 
examples belonging to Their Majesties the King, Queen Mary, the Duke 
of Kent, and other English and Continental roy^, private and public 
collections. Small 4to.croth, lettered. £z 2s. net. 

A MANUAL OF HISTORIC ORNAMENT 

Being an Account of the Development of Architecture and the Historic 
Arts, for the use of Students and Craftsmen. By Richard Glazier, 
A.R.I.B.A. Fifth Edidon, revised and enlarged. Containing 700 lUustra- 
dons, chiefly from the Author’s Pen Drawings, including many new to this 
Edition from various sources, and a special series of coloured and Photo- 
graphic Plates of Ornament of the Orient and the Renaissance. Large 8vo 
clo^. I2S. 6d. net. 

A HANDBOOK OF ORNAMENT 

By Professor F. Sales Meyer. With 3,000 lUustradons of the Elements and 
the Application of Decoration to Objects, e.g. Vases, Frets, Diapers, 
Consoles, Frames, Jewellery, Herald^, etc., grouped on over 300 Pktes, 
reproduced from the Author’s specially prepared Drawings. With de- 
scripdve text to each subject. Large 8vo, cloth, lettered. 15s. net. 

THE STYLES OF ORNAMENT 

From Prehistoric Times to the Middle of the XIXth Century. A Series of 
3,500 Examples Arranged in Historical Order, with descriptive text. By 
Alexander Speltz. Revised and Edited by R. Phen6 Spiers, F.S.A., 
F.R.I.B.A. Containing 560 pa^s, with 400 full-page Plates exhibiting 
upwards of 3,500 separate Illustrations. Large 8vo, cloth, gilt. 15s. net. 

ABSTRACT DESIGN 

A Pracdcal Manual on the Making of Pattern. By Amor Fenn, late Head 
of the Art Secdon, Goldsmith’s College, New Cross. A scries of careful, 
informadve sections on Conditions, Elements, etc. Illustrated by about 
180 full-page Designs from the Author’s specially-prepared Drawings. 
8 VO, cloth, lettered. 12s. 6d. net. 

PATTERN DESIGN 

For Students, treating in a pracdcal way the Anatomy, Planning, and Evo- 
ludon of Repeated Ornament. By Lewis F. Day. Containing about 300 
pages, and 300 practical lUustradons from speciaUy prepared Drawing 
and Photographs of the Principles of Repeat Design, the “Drop,” the 
“Spot” Geometrical Ornament, etc. New edition, revised and enlarged 
by Amor Fenn, with many fresh lUustradons, including a scries in colour. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt. 10s. 6d. net. 

NATURE AND ORNAMENT 

By Lewis F. Day. Nature the Raw Material of Design, treating 
chiefly of the decoradve possibiUdes of Plant Form, its growth, features, 
and detaU. With 350 lUustradons, chiefly grouped comparatively under 
Flowers, Seed Vessels, Fruits, Berries, etc., speciaUy drawn by Miss J. 
Foord. New and cheaper ^idon, revised, with a Chapter by Mary 
Hogarth. Demy 8vo, cloth, lettered. 5s. net. 
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THE PRACTICAL DRAmNG SERIES 

COMPOSITION 

An Analysis of the Principles of Pictorial Design. By Cyril C. Pearce, 
R.B.A. With chapters on Tone, Distribution, Gradation, Scale, Perspec- 
tive, Rhythm, Harmony and Balance of Colour, Discords. Illustrated by 
130 comparative and analytical Drawings, Sketches, and Diagrams, 6 
Plates in colour, and 28 full-page Illustrations from great Masters. Med. 
cloth, gilt, paper sides. los. 6a. net each. 

ANIMAL ANATOMY AND DRAWING 

By Edwin Noble. Illustrated by a series of Plates in facsimile of the 
Author’s Drawings of Horses, Cattle, Dogs, Birds and Wild Animals, 
representing also Features, Details, etc. Including also numerous full-page 
and smaller Line Drawings of Anatomy, Muscles, Bones, etc. 

PEN DRAWING 

A Practical Manual on Materials, Technique, Style, Texture, etc. By G. 
M. Ellwood. Containing sections on History — Technique — Materi^s — 
Figures, Faces and Hands — Style and Methods — Landscape and Archi- 
tecture — Modern Work — Magazine Illustration — Humorous Drawing 
Advertisements — Fashion. With numerous practical Diagrams by the 
Author, and 100 pages of Illustrations by the chief Pen Draughtsmen of 
present and recent times. 

THE ART AND PRACTICE OF SKETCHING 

A Comprehensive Treatise on the Practice of Sketching by eveij method. 
By Jasper Salwey, A.R.I.B.A. The Author deals successively with various 
media — Pen, Pencil, Water-colour, Oil, Wash, Crayon, Chalk, etc., and 
gives a complete account of the Technique of each. Illustrated by 64 
Plates of half-tone Illustration and 6 Plates in colour, with various Line 
Illustrations in the text, from the work of great Artists. 

THE ART OF DRAWING IN LEAD PENCIL 

By Jasper Salwey, A.R.I.B.A. A Practical Manual dealing with Materials, 
Technique, Notes and Sketching, Building up. Form and Style, Process 
Reproduction, etc. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. Containing 
232 pages with 122 finely printed reproductions of selected Pencil Drawings 
of I^d and Seascapes, Figure-Studies, Book-Illustrations, etc. 

SKETCHING IN LEAD PENCIL 

By Jasper Salwey, A.R.I.B.A. An Introduction to the same author’s “Art 
of Drawing in Lead Pencil,” but dealing entirely with sketching as differen- 
tiated from the making of finished Drawings. A practical manual for the 
Architect, Student and Artist. Containing iii pages and 56 Illustradons, 
by well-known artists in the medium, and by the author. 7s. 6d. net. 

SKETCHING FROM NATURE 

A Practical Treatise on the Principles of Pictorial Composition. By F. J. 
Glass. Contents: Choice of Subject and Planning of Sketch — Tones — 
Exercise in Composition — Examples from the Old Masters. With 6 Plates 
in colour, numerous compositions from the Author’s Drawings, and a 
series by de Wint, Crome, Constable, Harpignies, Bonnington, etc. 

DRAWING FOR ART STUDENTS AND ILLUSTRATORS 

By Allen W. Seaby. Containing 220 pages, with 133 Illustrations printed 
in Sepia, mostly full-page Plates, from Drawings by Old and Modem 
Artists. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 8vo, cloth. 
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ART IN DAILY LIFE FOR YOUNG AND OLD 

By D. D. Sawer. A companion and complement to the following work with 
a Foreword bv P. H. Jowett, A.R.C.A., Principal of the Centm School of 
Arts and Crafts, London. A comprehensive practical course for Teachers, 
Students, and Art Lovers; treating of the Place of Drawing, Plants and 
their Use, Pi^re Drawing and Drapery, Animal Drawing, Modelling 
Shapes and Figures, Casting, Gay Mc^ell^g, Object Drawing, Notes on 
Cran:s, Composition, Design, applied and graphic. Each chapter is divided 
into three sections: A historical r^sumd, a note on educational si^;nij6cance, 
and a brief review of its practice and technique. With lo Plates m Colour, 
and numerous full-page and text Illustrations in Line and Half-tone. 
Medium 8vo, cloth, lettered. los. 6d. net. 

EVERYDAY ART AT SCHOOL AND HOME 

By D. D. Sawer. With an appreciative Foreword by Sir Michael Sadler, 
C.B., Oxford. A Practical Course based on the new Board of Education 
**Suggestions to Teachers,** and adaptable to Dalton Methods, containing 
graduated lessons on Brushwork, Design, Flower-painting, etc., with 
sections on Architectural Drawing, Lettering, Stained Glass, Leatherwork, 
and other Crafts. With 64 Plates in half-tone, from the Author’s Drawings, 
numerous full-page and smaller Line Illustrations, and 8 Plates in colour, 
many Verse Extracts, etc. Second and cheaper edition, revised and enlarged. 
Medium 8vo, cloth. los. 6d. net. 

PERSPECTIVE IN DRAWING 

A simple Introductory Account. By Miss D. D. Sawer, late Art Lecturer 
at the Diocesan College, Brighton, Author of “Everyday Art at School and 
Home.** With an Introduction by Professor Allen W. Seaby, late Pro- 
fessor of Fine Art, University of Reading. With Sections on Basic Principles, 
the Cube, Cylinder, Shadows, Reflections, Aerial Perspective, Colour, and 
Drawing. Illustrated by over 100 Diagrams and Sketches, a Frontispiece 
in colour, specially drawn by the Author, and reproductions from Photo- 
graphs. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. net. 

SKETCHING AND PAINTING FOR YOUNG AND OLD 

An Elementary Practical Manual. By D. D. Sawer, late Art Mistress, 
Brighton Diocesan Training College, Author of "Everyday Art,** "Perspec- 
tive,” etc. With a Foreword by Lord Baden-Powell. With chapters on: 
Ungathered Wealth, a Day Out, Materials, Practice, the First Sketch Out 
of Doors, Composition, Mounting and Framing. Illustrated by coloured 
Frontispiece, 8 Plates in Line and half-tone, and 3 1 text Illustrations from 
the Author’s specially prepared Sketches Diagrams, etc. Crown 8vo, 
stiff covers, IS. 6d. net; or quarter-cloth, lettered, as. net. 

PRACTICAL CRAFTWORK DESIGN 

A Series of progressive Lessons and Examples in Leatherwork 
Glove-making, Raffia, and Fretwork. By Winifred Clarke, Teacher 
of Needlework and Leather at Loughborough College and at various 
Leicestershire Gasses. With numerous Plates in colour, half-tone and 
line from the Author’s designs, and from Photographs of Wished objects. 
Royal 8vo. Half-cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 

THE ART OF THE BODY 

Rhythmic Exercises for Health and Beauty. By Marguerite Agniel, 
Dancer and Physical Instructress. A series of simple, easy and enjoyable 
exercises, illustrated by numerous Photo^phic Plates, specially posed 
by the Author. With 100 subjects on 64 Plates, including many reproduc- 
tions of dance poses and figure studies, draped and nude. Contents: 
Functions of the Spine — How to Walk Well — Figure Reducing — Exercises 
for the Digestive Organs, Back and Neck — Legs and Anl^s — The Care 
of the Hands and Feet — Skin, Eyes and Teeth — Constipation — ^Women’s 
Disorders, etc. Large 8vo, doth, gilt. 12s. 6d. net. 
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MODERN DESIGN IN EMBROIDERY 

By Rebecca Crompton, Examiner and Occasional Inspector in Women’s 
Cmts to the Board of Vacation. Edited by Da vide C. Minter. A novel 
approach to the craft on modem lines. With chapters on Creative Em- 
broidery, the Value of Line, Fillings, Tone Value, Colour, etc. Illustrated 
by 4 Plates in colour, 74 Photographs of finished samplers, all specially 
designed and worked by the author, and iia practical Line Diagrams in 
the text. Large 8vo, cloth, lettered. 8s. 6d. net. 

LIVING SCULPTURE 

A Record of Expression in the Human Figure. By Bertram Park and 
Yvonne Gregory. With an historical and descriptive Introduction by G. 
Montague Ellwood. Comprising a Series of 47 full-page Studies of 
Selected Male and Female Figures with descriptive Notes. The Intro- 
duction is illustrated by 9 plates, giving 16 examples of the Human Form 
in Prehistoric, Greek, Renaissance and newest Art. Cheaper reissue. 
Small 4to, cloth, gilt. 12s. 6d. net. 

LAUGHS AND SMILES and How to Draw Them. By A. A. 
Braun, author of “Figures, Faces and Folds” and other works. 
Containing 45 Plates, printed in tints, of numerous constmctional sketches, 
building up in successive stages humorous likenesses of well-known person- 
ages, and also figures from old Masters. Comprising in all about 300 
Sketches by the Author, with concise instructive Text, including numerous 
anatomical Diagrams. Oblong 4to, decorative boards, cloth back. 3s. 6d. net. 

FIGURES, FACES AND FOLDS 

A Reference Book on Costume and the Female Countenance and Form. 
For Fashion Artists, Dress Designers, and Art Students. By Adolphe 
Armand Braun. Containing 112 comparative Plates, giving over 300 Illus- 
trations of Costumes and Drapery, and of typical Women’s Faces, from 
antic^ue statues and paintings. Including a special series of nude and draped 
studies from selected models specially posed for fashion work. With 
practical text. Dress diagrams. Figure details. Anatomy analysis, etc. Cheaper 
reissue. Demy 4to, stiff paper covers, los. 6d. net; doth, gilt, 12s. 6d. net. 

THE CHILD IN ART AND NATURE 

By A. A. Braun. Containing chapters on Anatomy, Development, and 
Expression, and over 300 Illustrations from Photographs and Drawings 
of child poses, expressions, the Child Figure in Art. Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged. Cheaper reissue. 4to, in stiff covers, los. 6d. net; 
or doth, gilt, 12s. 6d. net. 

ALPHABETS, OLD AND NEW 

With 224 complete Alphabets, 30 series of Numerals, many Ancient Dates, 
etc. Selected and Arranged by Lewis F. Day. With a short account of 
the Development of the Alphabet. Crown 8vo, doth. 3 s. net. 

PEN PRACTICE 

By Walter Higgins. Chapters on Tools, Broad-pen Practice, Spacing, 
Italics, Uncials and Half-uncials, Setting out, A Cursive Hand, etc. With 
27 Plates specially drawn by the Author, giving some hundreds of Letters, 
Ornaments and Exercises, and 6 from selected Historical Examples. Second 
Edition, revised. Crown 8vo, stiff paper covers, is. 6d. net; or boards 
lettered, 2s. 6d. net. 

THE ROMAN ALPHABET AND ITS DERIVATIVES 

A large-sized Reproduction of the Alphabet of the Trajan Column. By 
Allen W. Seaby. A Series of large Plates, printed from the wood blocks, 
and including typical examples of Renaissance, Gothic, and Modem Alpha- 
bets and Types. With Introduction and descriptive Notes. Medium 4to 
half-bound, kttered, or in portfolio. 4s. 6d. net. 
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DRAWING, DESIGN AND CRAFTWORK 

For Teachers, Students, and Designers. By Fredk. J. Glass. G>ntaining 
262 pages, with some 2,000 Illustrations on 156 Plates, from Drawings by 
the Author and others, and Historic Designs: Chinese, Persian, Japanese, 
Medieval, etc. Third ^ition revised and enlarged with many new Plates, 
including a special series in colour of Historic and Modern Designs. Demy 
8 VO, clo%. I2S. net. 

MODELLING 

By F. J. Glass. Containing Chapters on Figure Modelling; Relief Work; 
Composition; Casting; Gelatine Moulding; etc. With a section on History 
and Ornament. Illustrated by about 30 Plates of stages and processes, 
35 Plates of Scvilpture and many Line Illustrations. Royal 8vo, doth, gUt. 
15s. net. 

THE ART AND CRAFT OF LINO CUTTING AND PRINTING 

By Claude Flight, author of “Tinker, Tailor,” etc. With a Foreword by 
J. E. Barton. Treating of Designing, Cutting, Printing, Alterations, etc. 
With 77 Illustrations, l^gdy fulL-page, including 5 in full colour, by the 
author and othets, and dso diagrams and prints in various stages. Tall 
8vo, decorative boards. 3s. 6d. net. 

PRACTICAL WOODCARVING 

By Eleanor Rowe. Third Edition, revised and enlarged, in Two Parts; 
I. Elementary Woodcarving, embodying “Hints on Woodcarving.” 
With numerous Illustrations, many full-page, from Drawings and Photo- 
graphs of carving operations, examples and details. ii. Advanced Wood- 
carving. With numerous Illustrations, many full-page from Drawings and 
Photographs of historic and modem carvings. Demy 8vo, limp cloth, 
lettered, 5 s. net each; or two parts in one volume, doth, gilt, los. net. 

ONE HUNDRED AND ONE THINGS FOR A BOY TO MAKE 

By A. C. Horth. With Notes on Workshop Practice and Processes, Tools, 
Joints, and full reliable directions for making Working Models. Illus- 
trated by numerous full-page and smaller practical Diagrams and Sketches 
specially prepared. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo, 
doth. 3 s. net. 

Uniform with the above work, 

ONE HUNDRED AND ONE THINGS FOR LITTLE 
FOLKS TO DO 

By A. C. Horth, Editor of “Educational Handcraft,” Examiner to the 
Board of Education, and author of numerous craftwork manuals. Contain- 
ing sections on paper folding, cutting and making, and making many 
amusing and useful objects, painting, etc. With 90 full page practical 
diagrams by the author and a specid series of 31 plates from designs in 
colour. An unfailing source of entertainment and instruction for yoimg 
children of both sexes. Crown 8vo, cloth, lettered, 5s. net. 

ONE HUNDRED AND ONE THINGS FOR GIRLS TO DO 

By A. C. Horth, Editor of “Educational Handwork,” etc. With practical 
sections on Stitchery, the making of decorative Household Articles in 
felt, leather, gesso, r^a. Hints on Mending, Qeaning, First-Aid, etc. 
Illustrated by numerous Line Diagrams, Photographs of finished objects, 
etc. Crown 8vo, cloth, lettered, 5s. net. 

SAMPLERS AND STITCHES 

A Handbook of the Embroiderer’s Art. By Mrs. Archibald Christie. 
Containing 40 full-page Reproductions from Photographs, a Frontispiece 
in colour, and 289 Text Drawings. Third Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Crown 4to, boards, canvas back. 25s. net. 
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ART AND UNDERSTANDING 

By Margaret H. Armitage (M. H.Bulley). Lecturer and Examiner on 
Art, author of “Art and Counterfeit,” etc. A comparative survey of the 
ideas underlying art, old and modem, pictorial and decorative, true and 
false, contrasting achievements and failures, &c. With 20 chapters on {inter 
alia) Psychology, Technique, Function, Form, etc.; full comments on 
the Illustrations; and a miniature anthology of striking quotations, prose 
and ve^. Including 275 Illustrations of paintings, drawings, architecture, 
decorative objects, etc., from the work of primitive races, children, and 
masters, as de Vinci, Picasso, Raphael, GSzanne, Bernini, etc. Large 8vo, 
cloth, lettered. 15s.net. 

ART IN NEEDLEWORK 

A Book about Embroidery. By Lewis F. Day and Mary Buckle. Fourth 
Edition, revised by Mary Hogarth. Including a specially worked Series 
of Stitch-Samplers, numerous supplementary Diagrams and many Plates 
of Historic Embroidery — Chinese, Medieval, Italian, French and Modern 
English. With additional Examples of Modern Work by Duncan Grant, 
Mrs. New all, Mrs. Stoll, D. Hager, and others. Containing 280 pages, 
80 full-page Plates, reproduced from Photographs, and 30 Illustrations in 
the text. Crown 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 

STITCH PATTERNS AND DESIGNS FOR EMBROIDERY 

By Anne Brandon-Jones. An independent companion volume to the 
above work, containing 48 pages with 43 photographic examples on 12 
Plates of simple and effective embroidery Motives, a Frontispiece in colour 
and numerous Text Illustrations of Stitches and Methods. Crown 4to, 
paper wrappers, 3s. net; or in cloth, 4s. net. 

CANVAS EMBROIDERY 

A Manual for Students and Amateurs by Louisa F. Pesel. Containing 
48 pages of text, a coloured Frontispiece, and 14 specially prepared Plates 
showing Stitches and methods. Medium oblong 4to, paper wrappers, 
3s. net; or bound in cloth, 4s. net. 

ENGLISH EMBROIDERY. I. DOUBLE-RUNNING, or 
BACK-STITCH 

By Louisa F. Pesel. With coloured Frontispiece, 10 specially drawn 
Plates of 45 Working Designs, and 8 Plates from Photographs of 10 English 
and Coptic Samplers, comprising numerous Patterns and Motives. With 
Practied Text and a Preface by Etta Campbell, Embroidery Teacher, 
Winchester School of Arts. Uniform with “Canvas Embroidery.” Large 
oblong 4to, paper wrappers, 3s. net; or boards, cloth back, 4s. net. 

ENGLISH EMBROIDERY. II. CROSS-STITCH 

By Louisa F. Pesel. With a Coloured Frontispiece, 10 specially drawn 
Plates of 32 Working Designs, etc., and 8 Plates from Photographs of 
13 typical English Samplers and Objects. Comprising 43 subjects, giving 
hundreds of Patterns and Motives. With Practical Text and a Preface by 
Professor R. Gleadowe, late Slade Professor of Fine Arts, Oxford Univer- 
sity. Large oblong 4to, paper wrappers, 3s. net; or boards, cloth back, 4s. net. 

ILLUSTRATED STITCHERY DECORATIONS 

By Winifred M. Clarke. Containing 19 Plates from the Author’s specially 
prepared Drawings, giving some 120 useful original Motives: Borders, 
Rosettes, Floral Elements, Patterns, Lettering and Worked Objects, such as 
Bags, Blotters, etc. Including a coloured Frontispiece, Introductory Text 
and full descriptive Notes on the Plates. Crown 410, stiff paper wrappers, 
3s. net; boards, cloth back, 4s. net. 
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